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MIND 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 





I—THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By B. BosanQuEt. 


1. Nothing could be more startling primd facie to the 
philosophical student than the proposition that the science 
of society is a creation of strictly modern thought; of 
thought, that is, not merely recent in time, but determined 
by distinctively modern conditions and owning no continuity 
with the central tradition of European philosophy. Yet this 
was undoubtedly the view of Auguste Comte; it was implied 
by Mill in the sixth book of the Logic ; and the same stand- 
point reveals itself in the independence and isolation which 
Sociology, or la Science Sociale, maintains to-day as against 
Plato and Aristotle on the one hand and their modern repre- 
sentatives—e.g., Spinoza and Hegel—on the other. 

It is not my intention, in the following observations, to 
challenge the claims of Sociology to an origin and existence 
independent of Ethical or Social Philosophy ; my purpose is 
rather to suggest an analogy in accordance with which this 
independence may be justified on the basis of a definite rela- 
tion between the two types of theory. Certain traits of 
parallelism and even of convergence will, however, neces- 
sarily disclose themselves as between lines of investigation 
so closely akin. And each, it will appear probable, may 
have something to learn from the other. 

2. What is the essence of the new science, as Comte 
repeatedly and emphatically calls it, which he regarded as 
Social Physics, and for which he invented the name of 
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Sociology? The philosophical principle of the science is 
“that social phenomena are subject to natural laws, ad- 
mitting of rational prevision”.! The essential novelty of 
the conception in its author’s eyes was, in short, that there 
could be, in the strict sense, a general science of social 
phenomena; that natural laws of progress could be ascer- 
tained, and that the science of society could thus take its 
place as part, and the most important part, of the indivisible 
organism of real and natural knowledge. The present is big 
with the future.?- This enunciation of the principle of con- 
tinuity, drawn from Leibnitz, is adopted by Comte as 
expressing the true spirit of social dynamics; and is inter- 
preted by him as involving the idea that the social movement 
1s subject to invariable natural laws rather than to any will 
whatever. A general theory of the co-existence and succes- 
sion of social phenomena according to “natural” laws—such 
is the ideal, the need and the aspiration. to which Comte 
gave form and currency under the name of Social Science, 
Social Physics, or Sociology. 

Philosophy has entered upon the study of man in society 
from a different point of view. According to the simile of 
Plato, which has never ceased to be applicable, the philo- 
sopher has tried to read in society the larger expression 
of what man—the individual man—has it in him to 
become, and therefore of what he really is. He has investi- 
gated the state, or the social whole, as he has investigated 
other achievements and expressions of the human mind, in 
order to learn in its doings what that mind really is and 
what are its powers of self-assertion or its necessities of self- 
surrender in face of its human and its natural environment. 
There is always a bias in his research, or at least a definite 
problem before him. He tests the life of man by its relation 
to reality, by its harmony, comprehensiveness and coherence. 
He wants to ascertain how the highest life exhibits itself in 
the social organisation, or what elements have been contri- 
buted by the great nations of history to the fulness of human 
nature, or how the natural surroundings of a race have 
stimulated its expressive or constructive activity. The 
philosopher has dealt, by preference, with what have com- 
monly been accepted as the highest types of civilisation, and 
has drawn in the less mature phases of evolution and the 
action of material and economic influences mainly as acces- 
sory considerations. It is needless to labour the contrast 
further. I proceed to point out its consequence. 


' Martineau’s Positive Philosophy, ii., 62. 2 Tb., p. 69. 
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3. Sociology, as contrasted with those branches of Philo- 
sophy proper which deal in any way with the facts of 
society, pretends to the width and impartiality of a natural 
science. The laws of aggregation and of the behaviour of 
aggregates as such, though restricted by limitation to social 
aggregates, under whatever definition of the term “social ” 
commends itself to the investigator, are the problems with 
which it deals. It has no primary reason for taking a greater 
interest in the Greek city or the nation of modern Europe 
than in the varied and unfamiliar phases of savage or bar- 
barian life. It does not confine its investigations to the 
State or the civic society, but wherever two or three are 
gathered together there is a problem such as may be pro- 
posed to sociological analysis. The employment of compari- 
son between human society and relations found to exist in 
groups of the lower animals is, as we might expect, vigorously 
defended by Comte, and in the hands of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has formed the bulk of sociological inquiry. So far, indeed, as 
impartiality or neutrality is really observed we have no 
right to impute to Sociology as such the tendency to ex- 
plain what are commonly held to be the higher forms of life 
by reducing them to the level of those which are commonly 
held to be the lower. But some result of the kind has 
undoubtedly characterised the social science so far as it has 
hitherto been developed ; and the reason is not far to seek. 
An impartial science dealing with very general forms of 
behaviour—we might take chemistry as an example —will 
give a more complete account of objects in which those 
forms of behaviour are presented per se than of those in 
which they assume complications subservient to some further 
type of unity. Chemistry can say something of all material 
substances ; but it can say less, in proportion, of those which 
have biological significance. And so the most general treat- 
ment of the laws of grouping of living creatures has more in 
proportion to say of groupings in which no very complex 
self-realisation of the human mind is manifested than of 
those which involve all the functions of the human spirit at 
its best. And thus, quite apart from any set purpose of 
dragging down what pass as the higher manifestations of 
humanity, it results ipso facto that an account is given of 
them in terms which, while adequate to certain simpler 
phenomena, are not adequate to them. One can hardly get 
over Mr. Herbert Spencer’s characterisation of a human 
society as a local variety of the species, a description which 
appears to disregard all the elements by which it is made 
social and human. 
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But the wise application of such an impartial theory to 
problems which tend to become isolated in their dignity has 
very great advantages. The mere fact signalised above, 
that for Sociology the State ceases to be the sole form of 
social unity, is typical of these advantages. For the State is 
nothing but an expression of certain needs and aspirations 
of mankind ; it is itself capable of many degrees of existence, 
and if it is the highest revelation of social unity it can only 
be known as such when duly correlated with all others. A 
general or indifferent theory is a solvent which destroys the 
rigid limitations of traditional thought and sets us free to 
contemplate the unity of life in its continuous endeavour 
after self-expression. 

Whether the impartiality or indifference which has 
hitherto characterised Sociological analysis is really essential 
to it appears to depend on the question whether the general 
laws of social behaviour differ in kind or only in degree from 
the characteristics which give interest to the object matter 
of political, historical, ethical and religious philosophy. The 
point of view taken by M. Bernes! seems to recognise a 
double tendency in the body of science, such that the 
purely speculative—or, in our language, the indifferent— 
nature of mathematics finds its complement at the other 
extreme of the series in what for him is the practical 
spirit of Sociology; the intermediate group of the “ natural ” 
sciences being, as I understand him, the chief meeting- 
ground of these two tendencies, neither of which can 
be wholly absent in any scientific endeavour. It is a 
detail of terminology that M. Bernés’ phrase “ practical” 
seems to me to approach in actual significance the philo- 
sophical expression ‘“‘speculative’’. It means, as I read 
him, not the spirit of an art devoted to immediate action, 
but rather the spirit of a philosophy which divines, through 
the will no less than through the intellect, the impulse and 
the indications of a partially unrealised unity in the world, 
which demands realisation. If Sociology admits to itself 
the scientific validity of such an impulse and the demands of 
such a unity, and applies itself to the discovery of laws and 
forms which shall be capable of doing justice to this re- 
cognition in the comparative treatment of social aggregates 
and functions, then the course which it has hitherto pursued 
will have been considerably modified, and the distinction 
which separated it from Philosophy will in all essentials 
have been done away. 


1 Revue de Morale et de Métaphysique, March, 1895. 
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It is possible, I think, to exhibit this distinction, and its 
vanishing quality, in a striking light, by what is something 
more than a mere illustration. Not onlymay Sociology be com- 
pared with Psychology in its relation to Philosophy proper, 
but in a great measure, as we shall see, the relation in the two 
cases is actually the same. For Sociology, in its later develop- 
ments, seems likely to be regarded as a psychological science. 

Thus the relation of Psychology to Philosophy reproduces 
in many respects that of ‘‘ Social Science” to the Philosophy 
of Society. Like Sociology proper, Psychology in the strict 
sense is a science of modern origin. Like Sociology, it 
assumed at first the position of an extension of the natural 
sciences to a field hitherto denied to them, and proclaimed 
itself to deal, not with the value or significance of special 
intellectual phenomena, but with the general and causal 
laws which governed the operations of mind. The im- 
partiality or speculative neutrality which we observed in 
early Sociology is claimed with startling emphasis even by 
the most recent Psychology. All revelations of mind, we 
are told, are of equal interest and importance for cham 
as such. It is not their grade in reality, but their exempli- 
fication of psychical laws and causes, which entitles them to 
psychological consideration. 

And the very terminology of Psychological Science appears 
to confirm the comparison here suggested, both in respect of 
the primary relation of Sociology to Philosophy and in 
respect of the possibility of a further one. The Laws of 
Association, with which modern psychology began, and in 
which, for a great part of its course, it has principally con- 
sisted, might serve for a designation of the general problem 
of abstract Sociology no less than of the general problem of 
abstract Psychology. So long as either science restricts 
itself to the consideration of the abstract conditions of any 
cohesion whatever, so long as the simplest connexion of 
units is as good an object for it as the great organised 
structures of civilisation, the indifference which belongs to 
it as a purely natural investigation remains unimpaired. 
And the strict definition of Psychology undoubtedly de- 
mands this indifference. In dealing with the mere course 
of psychical events, it makes abstraction from the relations 
to reality which constitute the essence of Logic or Ethics, 
or other branches of Philosophy. Just so, as we have 
noted, Sociology as such is indifferent whether the grouping, 
with which its Laws of Association are concerned, consists 
of a civilised state or a savage horde, of a Christian family 
or a polygamous community. 
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But the further tendency which has suggested itself in 
Sociology has already taken shape in Psychology. It has 
been found possible, by a recognition of the more definite 
facts of mental organisation, to come closer to the operations 
of developed intelligence than could be effected by the Laws 
of Association alone. The Theory of Apperception, in its 
modern form, is to the Laws of Association what an ex- 
planation of special machines is to a general account of the 
working of mechanical parts. It. still, indeed, remains 
ostensibly within the province of Psychology; but it re- 
cognises that though the reality which we think of may not 
fall within the mind, yet the mind is very different according 
to the reality which it thinks of.1 The science, then, may 
still claim to maintain its speculative impartiality ; but this 
is no longer to be understood as more than the universal 
justice of reason. For it cannot any longer be said that the 
terms in which the highest phenomena are explained are 
such, without modification, as sufficed for the analysis of the 
lower. No doubt, indeed, it will always be convenient that 
Psychology as such should not pretend to absorb into itself 
the whole range of philosophical sciences, and therefore that 
it should maintain on the whole the peculiar abstraction 
which excludes the relation to reality from its view. But 
the line of this abstraction will always tend to be a vanishing 
one; and Psychology, armed with the theory of Appercep- 
tion, will tend to be the science, not merely of any and every 
mind, but of mind where it is most mind, because best and 
most typical. 

The same relation may be predicted for Sociology. There 
will always no doubt be a difference in point of view, accord- 
ing as we approach the study of ‘‘ association” from the side 
of anthropology or of zoology, or from any member of the 
linked circle of philosophical sciences, which attempt to 
bring together what is most profoundly real in the world. 
But as social science acquires command over its material 
and its conceptions, and as the mere unity of all phases of 
social existence ceases to be a novelty worth insisting on, it 
will recognise a gradation and a tendency, and find means to 
distinguish, on its own ground, the social forms in which 
development is fullest from those in which it is most 
meagre. In as far as it succeeds in this, it will assume to- 
wards the Philosophy of Society the same general attitude 
which Psychology holds towards Logic, Ethics, and Aisthetic; 
and will be able to render services of the same class. 


1 Mr. F. H. Bradlev has somewhere a sentence to this effect. 
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4, In the present condition of Sociology it appears need- 
less to insist on that difference of method between social 
science and Philosophy which has arisen from a confusion 
between the claims of intelligence to deal rationally with 
social phenomena, and the idea that ‘‘subjection to natural 
law’’ or rational coherence implied causation of the same 
type as natural causation. It is worth while, however, to 
point out that on this aspect of social problems—the relation 
of man to his environment, or the degree in which man is the 
creature of cireumstance,—the new social science had much 
to learn from the ethical and political philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle. The distinction between determination by 
law and determination by the presentation of law, and the 
relation of the conscious motive embodied in a political 
order to the facts and modes of behaviour existent in natural 
surroundings and economic arrangements, are stated with 
perfect balance and clearness by Plato and Aristotle. Many 
one-sided constructions of social causation might never have 
been attempted had due attention been paid to their ideas. 

On the other hand, it is of interest to note that the force 
of facts appears to be determining Sociology to the position 
of a psychological science, as indeed Mill, in the sixth book 
of the Logic, fully intended it to be. The Psychology of 
Crowds, the idea of Imitation as the ultimate characteristic 
of Social Wholes, or the conception of the Consciousness of 
Kind as the central attribute of Society, bring us into 
contact with ideas with which political or social philosophy 
has long been accustomed to work. But while we recognise 
in these notions an approximation to philosophical thoughts, 
we cannot but wonder that so little use should be made by 
Social Science of the resources to which it now seems to hold 
the key. The psychology of a crowd is not even the psychology 
of a committee, much less of a representative assembly or of 
a great state. The working of an organised psychical unity 
of this kind-has at least been more suggestively sketched by 
Plato in his commonwealth or by Aristotle in his idea of the 
thinker’s function, than by any modern Sociologist. Yet M. 
Bernés, I observe, rests altogether on the commonplace and 
popular view of Aristotle’s notion of the thinker’s life. 

Imitation again is a bald and partial rendering of that 
complex reciprocal reference which constitutes social co- 
operation. To say that imitation is the characteristic of 
society is like saying that repetition is the soul of design, 
whereas even symmetry is incompatible with a principle 
so elementary as repetition. If one man holds a ham- 
mer on a rivet and another strikes it, that is conscious 
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reciprocal reference, but not imitation; and this doing of 
different things, as parts in a single plan, is the type of social 
co-operation. The whole idea of function, of structure and 
organisation—in short, of true identity in difference—seems 
to be absent where such a suggestion is made. It seems 
probable that Sociology has arrived at these conceptions by 
re-traversing on its own account the track which leads from 
the apparent individual mind to the real identity of the 
universal self; a track long familiar to philosophy, but one on 
which “social science” par excellence is only now arriving at 
the earliest halting-places. The same observation might be 
made with regard to the ‘‘ Consciousness of Kind,”! which 
appears to be a faint and generalised counterpart of that 
recognition of oneself in another, to which Hegel long ago 
gave an explicit rank in the development of self-conscious- 
ness, thus laying down the place of social relations in the 
growth of mind. 

And in conclusion, while welcoming the unity of science 
as proclaimed by Comte and the conception of a probable 
influence of Sociology on scientific method as suggested by 
M. Bernés, one is amazed to find any such conception 
announced (as Comte more especially announces it) to be 
new in principle. 

We seem to have forgotten that for Plato, e.g., Laws, 967 
E, it was an essential principle that politics was a science ; 
that political forms corresponded to types of mind; that the 
central light of all science, including the mathematical 
science, was the idea of the good, and that no one who had 
not mastered the connexion that runs through the order of 
the universe, and its bearing on society and institutions, 
was fit, in his view, to be a ruler of men. 

It hardly seems possible that, at the point which has now 
been attained, a distinction between Sociologists and Philo- 
sophers can any more justify itself than a distinction 
between Philosophers and Psychologists. It does not follow 
that the retention of a more general analysis and a more 
indifferent point of view may not be of service in the actual 
treatment of the sciences in question. We have seen that 
such a general analysis is a valuable solvent of distinctions 
which impede the perception of continuity; but while re- 
taining for this purpose the modern and naturalistic spirit 
of his science, the true Sociologist, like every great Psycho- 
logist, will recognise, indirectly if not directly, the grades of 
value and of reality, the logical and ideal structure, which 
belong to certain cases and complications of the very general 
laws with which he primarily deals. 

1 Giddings’ Principles of Sociology. 
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II—ON THE INTERPRETATION OF PLATO’S 
PARMENIDES. (III.) 


By A. E. TAytor. 


Hypothesis 3. If the second hypothesis is the most elaborate 
and difficult, the third, which is in substance a continuation 
of the second, may be said to be the most perplexing part of 
the dialogue. It is not that there is any difficulty of inter- 
pretation ; the argument is simple, straightforward, and 
entirely free from the taint of more or less conscious 
sophistication which hangs about some steps of hypothesis 
2. But the very serious difficulty which besets this new 
hypothesis is the difficulty of seeing how it in any way 
adds to the understanding of the puzzles about unity and 
diversity. Viewed as an analysis of the conception of 
‘“‘change”’ the passage has much acuteness and value, 
but it is hard to see how it advances our knowledge of 
the nature of unity and plurality beyond the stage we have 
already reached. It seems almost as if Plato, having once 
been led by the recognition of motion and change as some- 
how qualifying reality to the analysis of the notion of 
change itself, found himself unable to resist the temptation 
to set out the puzzles and contradictions it involves at 
length, in spite of the interruption of the main argument 
of the dialogue which this proceeding entails. For, while 
it is manifest that these two pages of Plato already contain 
in a more condensed form the substance of what Aristotle 
was afterwards to say on the same subject in Physics 5, 
it is equally clear that the episode is an artistic blemish. 
This hypothesis absolutely refuses to fit into the antithetical 
framework upon which the others are constructed ; in order 
to set out the whole of the hypotheses in symmetrical form 
as antinomies it is necessary with Zeller in the Platonische 
Studien to treat 3 simply as a further development of 2, 
while yet Plato himself formally closes 2 at 155 E and 
opens the new argument with the express assertion of its 
independence, érs 5%) To Tpitov A€ywuev. Thus what isin 
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content a mere footnote to the foregoing antithesis is in 
form treated as an independent hypothesis, and the dialogue 
is made richer by a valuable piece of analysis at the expense 
of its artistic and logical unity. 

The point from which we now start for the third time 
is the conclusion reached by our last discussion. We are 
to consider certain further consequences of the doctrine 
we have been led to affirm about the One. We have seen 
that it both is and is not one and many; we have now to 
ask in what precise way we are to understand this rather 
enigmatic result. The negative part of the premise from 
which we set out is, it should be remarked, merely an 
extension and restatement of the positive; it has nothing 
to do with the negative conclusions of 1 which were ex- 
pressly rejected by Plato at 142 a. The non-existence of 
unity which is here assumed is not the absolute non- 
existence of the first hypothesis, but only such relative 
non-existence as is involved in the result that the One is 
also a plurality. The following reasoning, about the meta- 
physical assumptions of which it is certainly possible to 
feel some misgiving, has at any rate the merit of making it 
clearer than ever that Plato does not conceive his union of 
contraries in an Hegelian sense. For he goes on to argue 
that if the One is both a unity and a plurality, and if, as 
has been already admitted, it appears in time, then the two 
sides of it, the unity and the plurality, will fall temporally 
apart. The One “ partakes of reality ’—he argues—in so 
far as it is, and is one ; it “ partakes of unreality” in so far 
as it is many, or as the Many are real. It is therefore evi- 
dent that the two phases of its existence are distinct in 
time. ‘‘It is real at one time and unreal at another, for 
that is the only way in which it can be both real and unreal ” 
(€v Aro dpa xpovm petéyer kai év GAXw ov peTéxer KTA). And 
consequently there must come moments in its history at 
which it is passing through the transition from unity to 
plurality, from actual reality to such unreality as is implied 
in the reality of the many. That is, it undergoes the process 
of coming into and passing out of being (yéveous and $Oopa). 
The same considerations will apply to each of those pairs 
of contradictory predicates which we have seen reason to 
ascribe alike to the one reality. Its appearances as qualified 
by each of these opposites will fall into successive portions 
of time, and there will thus be moments at which the One 
will be undergoing all the different forms of change enumer- 
ated by Aristotle; it will pass through “ expansion ” and 
“contraction,” “ assimilation” and “ “dissimilation,” “in- 
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crease” and “decrease,” it will change from motion to rest 
and from rest to motion (156 B). And so far, though we 
have not really added to our stock of knowledge about 
the One anything beyond what was partly implied and 
partly openly stated (cf. eyiyveto Kal ylyveTat Kal yevnoetat, 
155 D) in the last hypothesis, we seem to have been fairly 
faithful to the original subject of discussion. It is in the 
passage which immediately follows that Plato (156 D-157 B) 
suddenly introduces a new subject which is in itself of high 
importance though its connexion with the discussion of the 
One is very loose. This subject is then disposed of in a 
few lines and is never referred to again in the rest of the 
dialogue. This important and novel subject is the con- 
ception of an unextended temporal point, the ‘‘ Instan- 
taneous ” (7d €Eaidvns) as Plato names it. We know of 
course from Aristotle how difficult the Greeks found it 
to think of a point, whether of time or of space, as having 
no extension, and it is, I imagine, not unlikely that this 
problematic conception of a moment of time which with- 
out having duration yet occupies a definite position in 
the time series was introduced into philosophy for the 
first time by the present passage. Plato here, as in the 
similar case of his tentative account of abstract space 
in the Timceus, marks his own sense of the difficulty 
and novelty of the conception he is trying to illustrate 
by the terms in which he speaks of it ; it is twice over “this 
enigmatic notion” (to atoroy todto, cf. Tim. 49 a, yarerov 
Kal apvdpov eidos . . . 51 B, wetarapSdvoyv atropwtata TH TOD 
vontov Kai Svcadwrtotator of space). Necessary as the concep- 
tion of the “ Instantaneous” is if we would think of change 
at all, it is indeed so strange and hard to grasp that the 
general tendency of thinking, even in modern times, has 
been to ignore it as far as possible. We have learned from 
natural science that behind every visible and apparently 
instantaneous change there lies a history of gradually ac- 
cumulating unseen inner modifications, and we have come 
to treat natura nil facit per saltum almost as a philoso- 
phical axiom; it is not till we begin to take the task of 
analysing our own conceptions in earnest that we discover 
that the notion of an instantaneous transition, paradoxical 
as it is, cannot be dispensed with without making all change 
impossible—furea expellas, tamen usque recurrit. On the 
passage before us, in which this momentous conception 
makes its first appearance in philosophy, there is no need to 
linger. The argument proceeds straightforwardly enough as 
‘follows: The transition which we have seen it necessary to 
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ascribe to the Real from one state or quality to its opposite 
cannot be spread over an actual duration, for then the same 
object would possess opposite qualities during the same 
piece of duration, and this is for the Plato of the Parmenides, 
as for the Plato of the Republic (436 B), a manifest impossi- 
bility. We are thus compelled to think of the transition as 
taking place in an unextended moment ; there will be, so to 
speak, a point of indifference midway between motion and 
rest which occupies no duration (év ypov ovdevi odca), and 
it will be at this zero-point where the motion e.g. is over 
and the rest not yet begun that the transition takes place. 
And we may apply the same idea to all the forms of change 
which we have recognised as predicates of the real. In each 
case the change must be thought of as involving such a 
moment of transition at which the object is between two 
states, one of which is over and the other not yet begun. 
We may therefore add to the list of contradictions in which 
we have involved the one reality this further one, that while 
it possesses in succession all manner of conflicting predicates 
at the moment of transition from one to another it possesses 
neither (157 B). Thus the hypothesis ends at least formally 
by bringing the novel conception of the ‘‘ Instantaneous” to 
bear on the problem of unity and diversity. But it is clear 
that for Plato’s purpose, which is to prove that the various 
pairs of predicates enumerated can be denied as well as 
affirmed of the One, there was no necessity for an elaborate 
investigation into the metaphysics of change. It would 
have been quite enough in each case to go, as he does in the 
case of unity and diversity at 155 £, straight from the affirma- 
tion under certain conditions of both sides of a contradiction 
to the denial under proper restrictions of each. So that, 
as I said before, the appearance of this hypothesis is best 
explained by the assumption that Plato wished to illustrate 
a conception which he felt to be at once novel and impor- 
tant, even at the cost of a conscious digression. But the 
most important peculiarity of this hypothesis, from our 
point of view, is its distinct assertion that the only way in 
which contradictory predicates, such as those with which 
we have been dealing in the last hypothesis, can alike attach 
to reality is the way of succession in time. Our natural in- 
clination was to see in the contradictions of that argument 
at the least an adumbration of that modern theory which 
makes contradiction and strife, in a deeper sense than that 
of Heracleitus, the heart of reality. We are here, however, 
unmistakably taught that Plato advocates such a union 
of opposites as is from the Hegelian point of view merely 
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“external”. The demonstration that the same reality has 
as its predicates both rest and motion means then for Plato 
in the Parmenides not, as it might for a disciple of Hegel, 
that at the same time and in the same relation both are true 
of the same object, but only that the one is as real of the 
same subject at one time as the other is at another. The 
common reality is qualified by both predicates not as pos- 
sessing them both at once and in inextricable combination, 
but as being bound to manifest sometimes one, sometimes 
the other. It might perhaps be questioned whether one or 
two of the demonstrations of 2, notably the proof that 
unity, even when considered in abstraction from reality, of 
itself involves the existence of a plurality of numbers, and 
the establishment of the intimate connexion between iden- 
tity and difference, at p. 147, do not imply a closer union of 
opposites than the third hypothesis seems to contemplate ; 
but in that case we can hardly do more, in the face of 
Plato’s explicit declaration, than credit him with the dis- 
covery of a principle which reaches further than he was 
aware.! And if we will remember that ovcia for him in 
this dialogue sometimes has the special sense of present 
reality (141 E, 152 A), we can see that even a Hegelian 
may up to a certain point admit his contention. For, 
as far as present appearance goes, it is clear that only 
one of the contrary predicates can make itself felt at 
the same time. The other may be there, but it is at best 
concealed and implicit and must wait for a favourable 
opportunity to take its turn of ascendency—e.g., space may 
be both continuous and discrete, the same object both in 
motion and at rest, both one and many; but at any given 
moment what asserts itself as present perceived reality will 
be one side of the antithesis only ; the other side which is 
not forced upon our notice by present perception is after 
all only latent, and has to be discovered by subsequent re- 
flexion. So that there is real force in Plato’s contention 
that opposites, in whatever way they may co-exist, can only 
make their equal reality felt by taking it in turns to domi- 
nate experience—that is, by transition from the one to the 
other in time. In the case of the ultimate relation between 
unity and plurality indeed we should be led, if we followed 


1The Hegelian would not improve his position by an appeal to the 
well-known encomium on Heracleitus, Soph., 242 £. For all that that 
passage asserts is that the transition from unity to plurality with which 
hypothesis 3 deals is perpetually taking place. Soph., pp. 255-56 (on 
kivnots and ordors), are fully in accord with the Parmenides and Republic. 
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up this train of thought, to the vexed and difficult question 
whether Plato does or does not mean to assert the origin in 
time of the sensible world. The discussion of this point 
would involve the detailed consideration of the Timeus and 
would lead us very far from our present field of inquiry; we 
may therefore leave it on one side with the remark that the 
presuppositions of the present passage, taken by itself, would 
naturally lead to the affirmative answer to the question. 
And this concludes what I have to say on the third hypo- 
thesis. 

We have now closed our direct investigation into the 
conditions under which unity can be real, and we proceed 
to strengthen our convictions as to what those conditions 
are by a double inquiry into (a) the consequences which 
the affirmation of either conception of the One entails with 
respect to the attendant plurality, (b) the consequences which 
will follow, both for the One and for the Many, from the 
denial of each. 

(a) If the One exists what can we say of the Many? 
This question is twice answered, in hypotheses 4 and 5; in 
the first case from the point of view of hypothesis 2, in the 
second from that of 1. And in the results of the inquiry we 
find complete confirmation of the conclusion at which we 
have already arrived. Once more we discover that on the 
one conception of what the world’s unity implies affirmation 
and negation are alike possible, on the other alike impossible. 
We will proceed to set out the rival arguments, in which, 
after our study of what has gone before, we shall find no 
serious difficulties 

Hypothesis 4 (157 B-159 B). If unity is real, what about 
plurality? Our assumption is once more, as in 2, simply 
that unity is one predicate of a reality which can be other- 
wise determined. Thus the hypothesis does not deny, but 
rather for us who have the results of 2 fresh in our memory, 
affirms by implication the equal reality of multiplicity. We 
assume then that the Many of which we speak are real, and 
from this we go on to ask if we can say anything more 
definite about them. And we may say at once that while 
the Many are not absolutely identical with the One, yet they 
do not entirely fall outside it (ovdé wnv otépetai ye TavTaTace 
Tov évos TaAXA GAXrA peTéyer TH, 157 C). Their diversity can 
no more exist apart from unity than the unity of the Real 
apart from diversity. For we must conceive of the ‘‘ Mani- 
fold” as of a number of parts forming a whole. And the 
whole which is constituted by the manifold parts must be 
itself a unity. The parts are parts not of an indefinite 
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plurality but of a single all-embracing whole. The argu- 
ment which yields this result, though perfectly intelligible, 
is rather obscurely expressed, and has been most unjustly 
branded by Stallbaum with the name of fallacia, so that it 
may be as well to reproduce it in extenso. Each part, we 
say (157 D), must be part not of a mere multiplicity but of a 
single whole. For it is easy to see that if the multiplicity 
of which the unit is taken to be a part does not in some way 
form one coherent whole, the only way in which the unit 
can be a part of it is by being a part of each separate unit 
which is contained in it, and so, among others, of itself. 
Thus you have to meet a dilemma. If the part be primarily 
a part of each of the constituents of the multiplicity taken 
by itself, you have of course conceded the point at issue ; 
but if it be not a part of each and every separate constituent, 
then neither is it a part of them all taken together—on the 
assumption, that is, that all the constituents taken together 
form a mere plurality and not a single whole. This is of 
course at once manifest in any concrete case. Where one 
element appears to enter as a component into several inde- 
pendent systems, as, for instance, when the same man is a 
member of several unconnected organisations, it can only 
be part of them all because it is part of them each. Thus 
a man may be at one and the same time an English subject, 
a Roman Catholic and a Teetotaler, but he is only all three 
at once because he is also each separately. And so we may 
see, in any case we choose to take, that what is a ‘‘ part”’ 
is always primarily and directly a part of some one definitely 
organised whole. Or, as Plato phrases it: “Every part is 
a part not of a diverse and heterogeneous multiplicity, but 
of some one single reality (was twos idéas Kai évos Twos) 
which we call a whole, and which is a perfect unity consti- 
tuted by all the parts ”. 

Thus we may say of the manifold of existence, as of 
every lesser multiplicity, that it is ‘one complete whole 
of parts,’—or in a word that it, like the one reality of 
hypothesis 2, exists in the form of a system. And once 
more (157-1584), not only is this true of the whole of 
existence but of every subordinate part in it. For when we 
speak of “ each” part our very language recognises ‘‘ each” 
as being itself a unity distinct from its companions. What 
is not “‘ one” cannot be called “each”. But again none of 
these parts is mere undiversified unity, for they all were by 
our hypothesis ‘‘ other than unity” (rdAXa Tod Eves). They 
are therefore not identical with it, and each “ part” of the 
manifold, since it is neither a bare unit nor yet nothing at 
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all, is itself a manifold of lesser parts (wAelw évos éote Ta TE 
Tob évds popiov Kal Ta Tov évos bdov petéyovta, 158 8B). And 
it follows at once that there can be no limit to this subdi- 
vision ; the “parts” of the whole manifold are numerically 
infinite. For (158 c) each subordinate part of the manifold 
being itself the combination of unity and multiplicity, if we 
take any the least part we please and make abstraction from 
its aspect of unity (cxorovvts abthy Kal aitny thy érépav 
gdvow Tod eidous, sc., the side of diversity), we shall find that 
it contains in itself an indefinite plurality (ameipoy éorat 
mdOer). Yet on the other hand each part is one part con- 
tributing its particular share to the life of the whole, and is 
thus wrought into definite systematic relations (mépas 78n 
éxev) to the other parts and to the whole. So that the multi- 
plicity which considered in abstraction from the unity it 
derives from its relations to the whole, is without limit, re- 
ceivesfrom its position as one element in the single whole that 
character ofdefiniteness and limitation which would otherwise 
be foreign to it. Itisin fact at once infinite in one sense and 
in another finite. So the Manifold turns out to be that 
very systematic whole of subordinate systems with which 
we have already in hypothesis 2 identified the One. Each 
side, as Hegel might have said, is discovered to be itself and 
its complement in one: from whichever side of the anti- 
thesis you start you find in the end that it contains the 
whole. It is now, of course, a mere matter of the detailed 
following up of our main result to show that each and all 
of the affirmative and negative judgments which we have 
vindicated for the One can also be made about the Many. 
They are like and yet unlike themselves and one another. 
For in so far as each and all have the same quality, e.g., 
infinite divisibility, they are alike, and again in so far as 
they have antagonistic qualities they are “unlike. And we 
may say in one word now, and without troubling ourselves 
to go over the ground once more in detail (159 B), that every 
result which we have proved for the One can by the same 
process be shown to be true of its complement. We may 
then, I think, sum up the argument of this hypothesis in 
one sentence, thus: As we rescued the real One from non- 
existence and unknowability by proving that it contains 
diversity, so by the aid of the same principle we have now 
saved the actual multiplicity of the world from the same fate 
by showing that it forms a unity. Our next task, which we 
shall attack in hypothesis 5, is to establish the same con- 
clusion negatively by showing that the severance of unity 
from diversity, which condemned the former to non-existence 
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and unknowability, necessarily consigns the latter to the 
same outer darkness. 

Hypothesis 5 (159 B-160 B). We now take up the prin- 
ciple of hypothesis 1, and apply it to the consideration of 
the manifold, with the same consequences which there 
attended its application to the One. Once more we make, 
not the reality, but the merely self-identical character of 
these determinations our starting-point. Unity we are to 
take as unity, and never as plurality; plurality as plurality, 
and never as unity. From this basis our argument will pro- 
ceed, as follows. To begin with, we must affirm the absolute 
severance (ywpis, Socrates’ old watch-word) of the One and 
the Manifold. For of each we can say that it is not the 
other, while the two taken together make up the totality of 
thinkable existence. There can be no third nature which 
falls neither under the head of the One nor under the head 
of What is other than the One in which both might inhere 
as predicates of the same subject, no neutral ground on 
which they might meet on terms of mutual forbearance 
(159c). Still less can either appear in the domain of the 
other. For the absolute One, being One and nothing but 
One, can have no parts. The Manifold is therefore neither 
one as a whole—for that would be to identify what has just 
been pronounced absolutely different—nor is it made up of 
parts which are unities—for that is to subdivide and 
multiply what is, ex hypothesi, one and invisible. There is 
thus no conceivable sense in which unity can be predicated 
of the manifold; it can be neither a single unit nor a collec- 
tion of units. And therefore it is not even a plurality, for 
every plurality is asum of units. Nor is it only quantitative 
predicates which are excluded from ta adda by this con- 
clusion. It is ultimately impossible to predicate anything 
whatever of the Manifold. For if any one universal 
predicate can be affirmed of them they have so far just that 
unity and stability which we have refused to ascribe to 
them; and if both sides of a contradiction be asserted of 
them (notice e’én with reference to ideas of relation at 159 £) 
they have it twice over. Thus neither side of any of the 
antitheses can be predicated, whether positively or negatively, 
of the Many. The Many because they have no unity, like 
the One because it has nothing else, are the merely non- 
existent and unknowable, and Plato is warranted in con- 
cluding (1608) with a sentence which incorporates the result 
of hypothesis 1 with that at which we have just arrived. If 
unity be incompatible with other predicates, then “the One 
is at once everything and nothing, and the same is true of 

2 
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the Many also’’.!. And though Plato expresses neither ap- 
proval or disapproval of this result, his identification of it 
with the conclusion of 1, justifies us in mentally adding 
what was there said in so many words, 7 duvvatov obv rept 
70 &v TavO ovTws Exetv ; oVKOVY Ewovye SoKei (142 A). 

Putting together the positive results of 2, 3, 4, and the 
negative results of 1 and 5, we may notice that there is up 
to a certain point a curious formal likeness between the two 
sets of conclusions. On either theory of the relation of unity 
to reality we have the result, as we have already seen, that 
each side of the antithesis of the One and the Many turns 
out to be identical with the other. But there is this differ- 
ence, that in the one ease this result harmonises with the 
presuppositions from which it is drawn, in the other it is in 
flagrant contradiction with them. And this also, that in the 
one case the One and the Many coincide because each is the 
same concrete system, in the other because each is the same 
empty nonentity. Thus we may urge against the upholder 
of an Eleatic or Megarian unity of the world the unanswer- 
able argument: ‘ Your own theory of the world involves as 
much as ours that mutual implication of opposites which 
you find so unthinkable: you will find yourself, if you will 
only reflect on your own assumptions, as fully committed as 
ourselves to the ultimate identity of the One and the Many. 
The difference between us is that you are further bound to 
identify them both with nothing, and such an identification 
is its own refutation.” 

(6) We may now turn to the second or negative series 
of hypotheses (6-9), which, as we shall find, correspond to 
the foregoing positive hypotheses in their treatment of the 
idea of the world’s unity. Corresponding to the unqualified 
assertion of hypotheses 1 and 5, “the only thing that is real 
is the One,” we shall have the equally unqualified denial, 
“the One is absolutely unreal,” and this proposition is, as we 
shall see, discussed with reference to the One itself in 
hypothesis 7 and with reference to.the Manifold in 
hypothesis 9. Corresponding to the modified assertion of 2, 
3, 4, “ Unity is one predicate of reality,’ we shall have a 
similar qualified negation, ‘‘ Unity is not the only charac- 
teristic of the Real,” or—what is the same thing—-“ Unity 
can be determined by negative predicates,’ and this is, as we 


1 We should surely accept Heindorf’s conjectural addition of the words 
kai Ta GAAa woavres in this sentence. If we retain the vulgate we get the 
same sense, but the latter half of the conclusion is left to be inferred 
from the former. 
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shall find, the sense in which “ not-being’’ is attributed to 
the One in hypotheses 6 and 8. Thus the relations of the 
two negative to the two positive premisses of Parmenides 
will be these : the qualified negation of 6 and 8 is compatible 
with, and is in fact the necessary complement of, the quali- 
fied assertion of 2, 3, 4, but is the contradictory of the 
absolute affirmation of 1, which it therefore excludes; the 
absolute negation of 6 and 9 is the contradictory of the 
modified assertion of 2, and the contrary of the absolute 
assertion of 1, and consequently excludes them both. Thus 
taking 1, 2, 6 and 7 each as representative of the pair of 
hypotheses to which it belongs, we may say :— 

If 1 be trwe, 2 is false, 6 is false, 7 is false. 

If 1 be false, ecther 2 and 6 are true or 7 is true. 

If 2 be true, 1 is false, 6 is true, 7 is false. 

If 2 be false, 6 is false, and either 1 ov 7 must be true. 
This table may be of use to us in fixing the pvint of view 
from which each of the negative hypotheses is conceived. 
We now proceed to examine and interpret each in detail in 
the same way as we have done hypotheses 1-5. 

Hypothesis 6 (160 B-163 B). The sixth hypothesis is, 
after the second of which it is the inseparable complement, 
the most important contribution furnished by our dialogue 
to a positive theory of the relation between the world’s 
unity and its multiplicity. It is also, owing to the un- 
certainty of the text at one or two critical points, the 
only one of the remaining arguments which presents the 
slightest difticulty to a reader who has already grasped 
the significance of what has preceded. I shall therefore 
follow the steps of the reasoning more closely than I 
have done in the case of any of the hypotheses since the 
second, and I must plead the necessity of the case as 
my excuse for thus prolonging an essay which has already 
attained a somewhat unreadable length. And first we must 
make sure that we rightly understand the meaning of the 
proposition with which we are starting, ef 70 év pn éoti 
and its relation to the e¢ To & éoti with which we have 
hitherto been concerned. 

We start then from the proposition that “the One is 
non-existent’’. But the sequel makes it quite clear that 
what is meant is not that the One has no existence at 
all, but simply that it is not the only reality, and that it 
can consequently have negative predicates attached to it. 
This supposition can be stated in various ways, as ¢.9. 
‘‘There is other reality besides the One,” ‘‘the One can 
be negatively determined,” and, in still more technically 
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logical language, ‘‘ negative judgments need not be with- 
out significance ”. And thus regarded the non-existence of 
the One has already been implied in the conclusions of 
hypothesis 2. For there we saw that («) the Many are real, 
as well as the One, ())—another way of expressing the 
same truth—whatever can be affirmed about reality can 
also in an appropriate sense be denied of it. So that the 
discussion on which we are now to enter and its con- 
tinuation in hypothesis 8 are of vital interest for our in- 
terpretation of the dialogue. For it is an independent 
investigation into the results of a presupposition to which 
we have already tacitly committed ourselves in rejecting 
the first for the second interpretation of the world’s unity ; 
and hence it is all-important for us to be convinced that 
from this negative as well as from that positive aspect of 
it our conception of that unity is compatible with the 
possibility of every form of significant predication. That 
It is so compatible we establish at length in the following 
way. 

When we say “the One is non-existent” do we or 
do we not mean the same thing as when we say “the 
Not-one is non-existent”? It is of course clear that we 
mean entirely different things by the two propositions. 
Similarly, if one says ‘‘ smallness” or “greatness” is non- 
existent he means something quite different from what 
is said in either of the two former judgments. So that we 
may say in general that the judgment ‘‘ the One is not” is 
a judgment about a subject which is not identical with other 
subjects, and that this judgment has a meaning. We may 
lay it down at once then of the non-existent One, as of 
any other subject ofa negative judgment, (a) that it is known 
and knowable ; for otherwise the judgment would mean 
nothing, and ()) that it is something different from all other 
possible subjects of judgmeuts ; for the difference we assert 
between it and them belongs no less to it than to them. 
Or still more generally, we may say that like any other sub- 
ject it has quality of its own and can therefore be denoted 
by the various demonstratives ‘‘ this,” “that,” and that it 
has relation to other things and can thus be qualified by 
the prepositions which denote such relations, ‘ to,” “ of,” 
“from” (kat pov ToD ye éxelvou Kal Tov TLWOS Kal TOVTOU— 
quality—kal TOUT@ Kai TovTwov—relation—Kai TaUvT@V TOV 
TowvT@y peTéyee TO wn Ov &, 160). Thus, though 
we still feel ourselves precluded from saying of the 
non-existent One that it is without further qualification, 
we may, and if we mean anything definite by the name One 
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we nvust, assert its “participation” in a great variety of 
attributes and predicates. While, if the subject of our 
negative judgment cannot be defined as the One nor yet 
as anything else which is a that with its own special “ that- 
ness” (e¢ pévtot ponte TO ev pate exeivo «un éotac 161 A), 
we can make of course no significant statement at all about 
it, and are reduced to speechlessness (od8€ d0éyyecOur Set 
ovdév). We may now attempt to enumerate in detail some 
of the predicates which we have by this argument vindicated 
for the One. Among the most obvious are likeness and 
unlikeness. For we have already seen that the One, even 
though it be negatively qualified, is other than the rest of 
thinkable subjects. And being other it is qualitatively di/- 
ferent (inference from érepov eivae to érepoior evar), but what 
is different is of course unlike. Thus the One, even if it be 
not=the Real, stands in the relation of unlikeness to other 
things. Yet again, in another relation, the One has like- 
ness. For it is clear that it cannot remain the permanent 
subject of discourse and inquiry without being throughout 
“like” itself, otherwise we should find ourselves discussing 
not the One but something other than the One. Again, the 
One is unequal to other things: were it equal to them, it 
would be and be like them, both of which qualifications we 
deny of it. It is therefore not equal to anything else and 
is positively wnequal and “ partakes” of inequality. But 
that which is unequal to other things is greater or smaller 
than they. The non-existent One can therefore be greater 
and smaller than other things, and “ partakes of” greatness 
and smallness. Therefore, of course, since what is greater 
than A and less than B must be equal to something inter- 
mediate between them, the One may also be said to “ par- 
take of” equality, in spite of our former decision to the 
contrary (161 £). 

On the course of the argument up to this point there is 
no need to remark at any length. Its logical and meta- 
physical interest centres of course in the steps by which we 
reach the general conclusion that even a negatively deter- 
mined reality ‘‘has many predicates”. It was perhaps the 
greatest service ever rendered to logic by one man that 
Plato performed when he showed, here and in the Sophistes, 
that to say “‘A is not B” does not exclude A from being 
something else, and in fact that “not to be B” simply means 
“to be something different from B”’. And this service to logic 
was at the same time an equal service to metaphysics. For 
so long as “not-being” is taken to mean utter unreality, not 
only do the commonest negative judgments of everyday life 
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become unmeaning, but we are led directly to that severance 
of the real from the actual and apparent, with the evil fruits 
of which the present dialogue has made us sufficiently 
familiar. It is certain that reality, as it comes to us in 
perception at any moment, is not full and ultimate reality, 
and thus if whatever has any element of negation and unre- 
ality about it must be nothing, the whole sensible world 
at once disappears. The same is true of the world of Ideal 
Forms: for one “Idea” is not another; thus it is not the 
whole of reality, and therefore from this point of view is not 
real at all. It is from such difficulties as these that Plato’s 
doctrine of mw) év as here set forth delivers us, by resolving 
negation into difference, and so preparing the way for two 
conceptions of the utmost philosophic importance: (1) the 
conception of reality as possessing various grades or degrees 
which is made so prominent in the Republic and Philebus,! 
(2) the true conception of error and falsehood, not as the 
assertion of the absolutely non-existent and unmeaning, but 
as a confusion of different kinds of reality. (Falsitas in 
absoluta privatione consistere nequit ... neque etiam in 
absoluta ignorantia. Spinoza, Hthica, i1., 35.) 

Of the meaning of the various predicates which are now 
successively asserted and denied of the “ non-existent” One 
I have said all that I think necessary in connexion with the 
parallel demonstration of hypothesis 2, and shall not there- 
fore repeat what I have there observed. I have also pointed 
out in the same place the mistakes which beset the argument: 
(1) the treatment of a relation between two terms as a mere 
adjective qualifying one of them, and (2) the inference from 
the absence of “equality” between two things to the pre- 
sence of other quantitative relations or vice versd. The 
logical character of this last confusion is made more apparent 
in the present passage by the introduction of a fresh step im 
the reasoning. At 150 D we went directly from the absence 
of “greatness” and “smallness” to the presence of “equality,” 
and we were content to note thet there was a logical blunder 
of some kind involved in the process without stopping to 
specify it. Here in 161 cp the nature of the fallacy is 
made manifest by the interpolation into the corresponding 
reverse argument of an “‘Idea of inequality” (avicotntos 
5) petéxes TO év), and it is now clear that, unless everything 


' Whatever be the date of the Parmenides and Sop/istes, the conception 
of not-being here set forth must have been clearly present to Plato’s 
mind when he wrote Rep., 583-586, where the distinction of degrees in 
reality plays so important a part. 
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that is real has some quantitative determinations, we have 
treated a mere “infinite” negative, whose only meaning is 
the absence of a ‘‘ Form,” as though it were itself a “ Form” 
with a definite and ascertainable character of its own. The 
mistake is beyond palliation, but its repeated occurrence in 
the hypotheses is enough to show that, at the time of writing 
the Parmenides at least, Plato had none of that dislike of 
“negative Ideas” which is so properly felt by Aristotle and 
Mr. Archer-Hind. 

The culmination of the argument of Parmenides, as far 
as its logical and metaphysical value is concerned, is reached 
at 162 A, where he formally draws the inference to which he 
has throughout been leading up, “the non-existent One must 
even in some sense have reality, and must exist”. For we 
hold that the propositions we have hitherto made about it 
are true; that is they are statements of reality. Thus we 
may say, attaching the fullest sense to our words, “‘ the One 
is non-existent’. If we deny this, we must be prepared to 
assert “‘the One 7s not non-existent,” and to say this is to 
affirm its existence even more unreservedly than we have 
now done.! ‘So,’ continues Parmenides, ‘‘it must have 
being-non-existent as a bond of not-being, just as being 
must have not-being-non-existent (as a bond of being) if it 
is to be perfectly real. For thus that which is would most 
truly be, and that which is not most truly not be, if that 
which is has the positive property of being existent and the 
negative property of not being non-existent, while that which 
is not has the positive property of being non-existent and the 
negative property of not being existent.” If we bear in 
mind that the non-existence of which we are speaking is the 
relative unreality of being negatively determined, not the 
absolute non-existence which, as we have seen, has no 
meaning, we may, I think, venture to paraphrase this some- 
what cryptic sentence thus. Logically, of a subject with a 
positive predicate you can assert, positively, its possession of 
that predicate, negatively. the absence of any determination 
which would be incompatible with it; of a subject negatively 
determined you can always deny any proposed attribute 
which involves the removal of the previous negation, and 
positively, you can always affirm the presence of a real 
ground for the negation. Thus every affirmation affords 


1The Greek is ei yap uy éorae py Ov, AAG TL TOU Eivae avnoEL Tpds TO 
wr ewa (ie, if it exchanges such qualified existence for non-existence) 
evOvs gota dv. My paraphrase of this difficult sentence is virtually a 
translation of Proclus in loc. 
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a basis for exclusion and every negation must rest on a 
positive ground, and consequently aftirmation and negation 
always presuppose one another, and are connected, as we may 
say, decuw Twi. Or, to translate the result from logic into 
metaphysics, the reality which we affirm in any positive 
judgment is always a part only, never the whole, of reality, 
and has therefore an aspect of unreality, while that which 
in any significant negative judgment we exclude from reality 
has nevertheless a reality of its own. 

Thus we have clearly enunciated the important principle, 
which even to-day would be taken in some quarters, as 1t no 
doubt was at Megara, as a jest or a paradox, that there is no 
fancy, even in our wildest dreams, so nugatory and illusory as 
not to find its own humble place in the all-embracing system of 
truth and reality, nor any conception which we can form, in 
our moments of highest and truest thinking, of the contents 
of that system which will not fall short of its fulness. The 
bearing of such a principle on the relation of the Ideal world 
or any one Idea of them all to the corresponding sense- 
reality is obvious. It does away once and for ever with such 
double-edged applications of the principle of Identity as 
there is reason to believe the Megarian school were addicted 
to. So long as the principle of Identity was taken in all its 
rigidity as a first axiom of thought, it was equally easy for 
the acute controversialist either, taking his stand on the 
reality of the Ideas, to condemn the sensible world (Sophistes, 
246-9), or, starting with the reality of the sensible world, to 
reject the ideas as he pleased! We now see that neither 
proceeding is justifiable. The One—whether interpreted to 
mean the world-system itself or any lesser system of parts, 
such as the individual Idea—is of course real, but it cannot be 
rea] unless the Many—the sensible world of change and 
plurality—is so also (hyp. 2): the sensible world actually is, 
and so far the Ideas are negated, but that is no proof of their 
unreality (hyp. 6), for what has negative qualifications is, 
ipso facto, real, and there is no reason why it should not be 
the highest reality. When once we have grasped this great 
principle, the following of it out in detail is a matter of very 
secondary importance. For the sake of completeness, how- 
ever, and in order to make it perfectly clear to the reader in 
what sense I understand every paragraph of the dialogue, 
I will present a brief abstract of the remainder of the 
hypothesis (162 B-163 B). 

' For a Megarian argument of the latter kind ef. Diog. L., ii., 119. 


Stilpo €Aeye rov Aeyovta dvOpwrov Aéyew pndeva, o're yap Tovde Aéyew ovre 
rovee. 
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It should be noticed first of all that Plato is careful to 
mark the intimate connexion of the present argument with 
the great second hypothesis by reverting here, and here only, 
to the principle which had been laid down in 3, the annexe 
and continuation of 2. That principle is once more, for the 
second and last time in the dialogue, affirmed at 162B. The 
One, we began by assuming, ‘is not”; that is, it can have 
negative predicates, and so is not the only reality: also, as 
we have seen, “it is’’; that is, beewuse you can say something 
negatively you must also be able to say something positively 
about it. Thus, it ‘‘ partakes ”’ both of being and not-being. 
Consequently, just as was argued at 155 n-156 A, these two 
complementary sides of its full nature will fall apart in time. 
It will, in fact, change. And change is movement (uetaBorr 
de xivnats). “The One” is thus once more shown to be the 
exact reverse of that ‘‘inoveless and changeless holy image” 
of Eleatic and Megarian adoration ; its life, far from being 
an unbroken eternity of empty self-sameness, involves the 
repeated transition from affirmation to negation, from felt 
and present unity to an existence which, while still real, is 
to perception lost and suspended in indefinite plurality. In 
experience it is sometimes the unity of the system, but also 
sometimes the immense variety and complexity of its parts, 
which obtrudes itself upon our notice. And yet there is 
also a sense in which we may deny all we have just affirmed. 
For the One not only is, but, by hypothesis, it also 7s not. 
Not only, that is, is the one reality that which makes itself 
known to us in every moment of our experience ; it is also 
that which is never and at no moment in its fulness present 
to us. And viewed in this light it is one and changeless. 
For it (a) is nowhere, and consequently cannot undergo 
change of place; and (b) it is not contained im anything 
(To un dv év Tw TOY dvTwY advvaTov eivat, 162 D), and con- 
sequently cannot rotate. Nor (c) can the One, regarded as 
the ultimate unity of all things, know qualitative change ; 
were it to alter its character it would no longer be the One. 
Thus we may assert with equal right («) the one reality 
includes change and motion; (/) the one reality is changeless 
and motionless (163 4). Becoming and decay will, of course, 
follow the fate and share the fortunes of change and motion. 
So that finally the ‘‘ One,’ even though we attach negative 
predicates to it, may be said in one sense to experience, in 
another sense not to experience, becoming and decay. With 
this result our demonstration is complete (1638). We have 
faced the difficulty which was already latent in 2, and shown 
that the partial negation of the One which was there implied 
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not only does not lead to the reversal of the positive results 
there established, but actually demands their affirmation. 
We are next to see what the opposite interpretation of the 
negative judgment involves, aiid once more to learn that on 
the view which treats unity and diversity, being and not-being, 
as incompatibles the content of knowledge and existence 
vanishes into nothing. 

Hypothesis 7 (163 B-164 B). “ The One” does not exist : 
what follows?) We now understand our premiss in an absolute 
sense. “There is no such thing as the One.” And the con- 
sequences which now become necessary can be rapidly and 
easily traced. When we say “ A is not,” we mean to deny 
A’s reality. That is, we mean to deny its existence not with 
qualifications but absolutely and in toto. The non-existent 
A is to be=nothing. And of course the merely non-existent 
can neither enter upon a reality which is irreconcilable with 
its own utter nothingness, nor renounce an existence which 
it has never possessed, so that becoming and decay are alike 
impossible for the non-existent One. And what neither 
begins nor ceases to be in any sense undergoes no change 
and no motion. Therefore, change and motion must be 
denied of the non-existent One. But it is equally im- 
possible to attribute to it rest or self-maintenance. For 
rest, as we saw in connexion with the first hypothesis, 
means remaining ‘in the same place,” or ‘‘in the same re- 
lations”. But how can that which is merely and utterly 
unreal be in any “place,” or stand in any “relations” ? 
And finally, to cut a long story short, we may say directly 
that none of the predicates which are enjoyed by real things 
can belong to the One, ‘‘if it does not exist”; for to possess 
any predicate would be, so far, to be real and to exist. It 
has therefore neither (a) quantitative nor (>) qualitative 
relations to itself nor to anything else. From which we can 
at once infer (164 A) that nothing else has any relations with 
it. And the ultimate conclusion is once more, as in hypo- 
thesis 1, that the One is the merely unreal and unknowable. 
“There is neither science, belief, sense-perception, discourse, 
nor name” of the One, unless the One is real. And so we 
see, though Plato does not expressly call our attention to 
this delicate piece of irony, that whether you say the One is 
the absolute and only reality (hypothesis 1), or that it is 
the merely unreal (hypothesis 7), it is all one; in either 
case your adhesion to the principle of Identity, which led 
you to assert in hypothesis 1 that “what is One can be 
nothing but One,” and in hypothesis 7 “what is unreal 
in any sense is unreal through and through,” compels you 
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to admit that the One is so utterly unreal that it is not even 
so much as the ‘‘ baseless fabric” of a philosopher's imagina- 
tion. And this conclusion, though inevitable on the pre- 
misses, sounds rather strained even in the mouth of an’ 
avowed Pluralist, while in an Eleatic or a Megarian it would 
be “rank blasphemy ” 

Our original task has now drawn practically to its con- 
clusion. There remain only two brief and subsidiary hy- 
potheses to analyse. We have still to ask ourselves (1) 
How does the recognition of to és partial participation 
in negation affect our knowledge of ta ad\Xa? (2) Even 
if we agree, in consequence of the conclusions of 1 
and 7, to give up the existence of the One or the Ideas 
altogether, is it not still open to us to take our stand on the 
reality and knowability of the sensible world? Why, it may 
be asked, should the proof that an Eleatic or semi-Hleatic 
One is a vor nihili establish the existence of a Platonic 
One? Why not dispense with a One, or a systematic unity 
of the world, altogether and content ourselves with such 
knowledge as we can get of the manifold and infinitely 
varying world of sense-particulars? In hypothesis 8 
we have Plato’s answer to (1); in hypothesis 9 the final 
refutation of (2) 

Hypothesis 8 (164 B-165 bp). Reverting to the pre- 
supposition of 6 we ask, ‘“‘If the One can be subject to 
negative predicates, and so far non-existent, what con- 
sequences does this entail upon ta adda?” Or, translating 
into rather less indefinite language, “If we abstract from 
the world of perception, or from any subordinate part of 
it, its character of systematic unity, and consider only the 
aspect of multiplicity, what appearance will it present to 
us ?” This question, it must be carefully observed, is quite 
different in spirit though not in form from that which is 
propounded in the one hypothesis which is yet to follow. 
There the absolute unreality of ideal or systematic unity, 
here its merely relative non-existence, is the presupposition 
of the argument. That hypothesis raises the question what 
the world looks like, or ought to look like, to a man who 
flatly denies that it possesses any ideal unity at all, and 
is consistent in his denial; here the question is how the 
world will appear to us so long as we fail to take into 
account, not deny, its systematic unity. Consequently, 
while we shall find in the ninth hypothesis the paradoxical 
conclusions of a rigorously consistent pluralism, we have 
in the eighth an acute analysis of the inconsequences in 
which everyday ‘“‘ common-sense” reflexion on the course 
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of the world is content to rest. The hypothesis is, in fact, 
perhaps the clearest account in the whole of the Platonic 
writings of that confused and unsystematised result of ex- 
perience which, taken at varying levels of reflexion, he 
opposes, under the names of d0£a and aic@nous, to the co- 
herent understanding of the world as an ordered whole 
which alone he calls ématHun—scientific knowledge. This 
confused ‘‘ common-sense,” we must remember, is some- 
thing very different from the error which results from the 
resolute adoption of an utterly perverted philosophical prin- 
ciple. It is all very well so far as it goes; only the pity 
of it is that it doesn’t go very far. Still of course it is not 
mere delusion or nonsense. For most men, and on some 
subjects, such as e.g. cosmology (Timeus, 28), even for 
the Platonic philosopher, it is the only available guide, and 
it would be folly to disregard it. We have seen (151D) at 
the end of the second hypothesis that it is, in some degree, 
an apprehension of the one reality, but it is a most waver- 
ing and perplexed apprehension. It may be described in 
outline much as follows. We are to suppose ourselves face 
to face with a world of objects in which we have not learned 
as yet to detect the unity of plan or organisation. How 
will it appear to us? First of all, it will most certainly 
appear as a plurality, and as exhibiting dwersity. But 
diversity from what? Not from the ultimate unity, for 
that ex hypothesi is not within the scope of our thinking 
(rod wéev yap évos ovK éota: adda, pw GvTos ye, 164 C). 
The diversity will therefore be internal. Our world will 
seem to be a vast multitude of objects, each differing from 
all the others. And the same will be true if we analyse 
what seem to be its individual constituents. Each object, 
on closer inspection, will be found itself to consist of smaller 
parts, and these again of parts still smaller, and so on to 
infinity. Thus, in the absence of such a unity as is given 
to our apprehension of the different parts of a machine or 
an organism by their relation to the system of the whole, 
we shall have a world of countless different objects, each 
of which may if we chose to go no farther with our in- 
spection of it seem to be a unit, but must also, on close 
examination, confess itself an unlimited plurality, or, as 
Plato calls it, an éyxos, a mere indefinite “heap”... And in 
the same way, these apparent units will seem to be capable 
of being numbered ; but it will be mere seeming, for there 


1Cf. for the happy use of the term Hume’s ‘heap or collection 
of perceptions ” 
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are no real units there to be numbered. Again we shall 
seem to have carried our subdivision to its utmost limit, 
and to have found a ‘least part” (e.g. an “atom’’), which 
we can if we will treat as the unit; while yet again this 
unitary ‘‘least part ’’ will itself contain an indefinite number 
of parts, in comparison with which it will itself seem many 
and large. From which it follows that, if we take each 
from the suitable point of view, the “whole” and the 
“part” will appear equal to one another (165 a, «ai icos 
nv ToIs ToAXOls Kai TuLKpots, Sc., its Own parts, ExacTos 
dyKos bo€acOncerat eivar* ov yap av peTéBauver éx petfovos eis 
éXatTov datvopevos mplv els TO wetuEu SoFew édNOeiv, 1.¢., since 
you can by judicious arrangement make an object A which 
normally appears several times as great as B look less than 
h, it is clear that by the proper arrangement you can also 
make them seem equal). So again, one “ heap” will seem, 
but will only seem, to be itself an ordered system (7repas 
éywrv Tpos éavTov) or a part of such a system (7épas éyor 
Tpos dAXov dyxov), while on a closer inspection we shall 
find that the appearance was an illusion. We can find a 
‘beginning ” before every ‘‘ beginning,” a “ middle” which 
is in the midst of every ‘‘ middle,” an “end” after every 
“end,” and so on in indefinitum. For without units there 
can be no such thing as system. So altogether, whatever 
object one tries to think, it vanishes away, for lack of its 
interpretation as an organic unity, that is as an idea, into an 
infinite multiplicity of infinitesimals. And we may say of 
every such object that while it seems when seen from a 
distance and by a short-sighted spectator to be one, the 
keener insight which studies it at close quarters (éyyv@er 6é 
kai o£v voovv7e) detects its indefinite multiplicity. 

So, recapitulating our conclusions, we find once more, on 
our present hypothesis, that we can both assert and deny the 
seeming unity and systematic character of any and every 
object. Similarly we can predicate both likeness and wnlike- 
ness of our “heaps”. Viewed from a distance they all look 
to be alike and to be very much the same thing, but when you 
examine them more minutely you find they are full of 
diversity and unlikeness. And so, concludes Parmenides, 
we can easily show that the “heaps” touch and do not touch 
each other, are all in motion and all at rest, come into and 
pass out of being, and yet again neither become nor pass 
away. And with this declaration the eighth hypothesis 
comes to an end. 

The hypothesis we have gone through has clearly a 
double function. (1) It serves to confirm us in our prefer- 
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ence for that interpretation of the world’s unity from which 
it is deduced, by showing that it leaves room for the relative 
truth of the everyday judgment of sense and its elaboration 
into non-philosophical physical science; and (2) it affords a 
clear and striking picture of the perplexities which beset 
this non-philosophic thought in its attempts to be consistent 
with itself. No better description has ever, so far as I know, 
been given of the baftling aspect the world must wear for an 
understanding which, failing to grasp the conception of its 
organic unity as a systematic interrelation of systems, has 
to take spatial continuity for unity, and the vague sense of 
‘‘likeness” and ‘‘unlikeness”’ for identity and difference. 
On this topic I have, however, said all that seemed necessary 
afew pages back; I will only add two other remarks. (1) 
That it will help us to appreciate the hypothesis better if we 
think of the transformations produced in the appearance of 
familiar objects when seen under the microscope (compare 
Plato’s own image at 165 ©, roppwOev opav7e... eyyvOev voovrTe 
xT). (2) That the description of the éy«ou of this hypothesis 
is by itself enough to show that the ta axa of the dialogue 
represent the sensible world (see above, MIND, vol. v., pp. 
483-4). 

“The ninth and last hypothesis (165 E-166 c) need not 
occupy us very long. It starts once more from the proposi- 
tion ‘‘the One has no reality,” “there is no such thing as 
the One”. That is, it makes the assumption of a thorough- 
going sensationalistic Pluralism, and proceeds to draw a 
sketch of the world as it must consistently be thought of on 
such a theory. And we see that the world of indefinite 
plurality itself is for the consistent Pluralist unthinkable. 
For we admit that the manifold are in no sense one; and it 
is not very hard to see that for the same reason they cannot 
be many. For a manifold is a multiplicity of ones. Nothing 
added to nothing ever so many times will not produce any- 
thing but itself (165 £). Thus ta adda are on the Pluralist’s 
hypothesis neither one nor many. Nor can we even fall 
back on the results of the last hypothesis, and say they 
appear to be one or many. For we have pledged ourselves 
to the entire and utter unreality of unity. We are therefore 
not in a position to allow it even the subordinate reality of 
being an object of “fancy” or ‘‘ opinion”. What is nothing 
at all cannot even be a philosopher’s day-dream. Thus not 
even in delusive appearance does the world seem to be either 
one or many. And a similar criticism may be passed on 
every other positive or negative predicate that is proposed 
for our acceptance. If wnity be unreal, so is everything else. 
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In short, we may truly say, if unity do not exist nothing 
exists (166 c), So, summing up into one enigmatic phrase 
the results of all the hypotheses, Parmenides concludes : 
“We may say it seems, that whether the One exist or not, 
both it and the Manifold in every way, in relation both to 
themselves and to each other, are and are not, appear and do 
not appear’. To which the.perplexed interlocutor can only 
reply, “‘ Just so”’. 

We may now properly subjoin to the detailed examina- 
tion of the foregoing arguments such a tabulated statement 
of their inner relation to one another as we declined to 
supply at the opening of the discussion. And first we may 
say that, if our reading of the individual hypotheses has been 
correct in its main features, the purpose aimed at and 
attained by Parmenides has been the tracing out to their 
logical conclusions two opposite and mutually exclusive 
views of the nature of the world’s unity. One of these views 
is that which treats that unity as the one and only reality, 
and proceeds in reliance on the principle of Identity to 
stigmatise whatever is other than it as non-existent. The 
other view, starting not from the formal principle of Identity, 
but from the more practical axiom that the unity of the 
world must at least be real, leads on the other hand to the 
recognition of plurality, diversity, motion, and change as 
essential to its existence and inseparable from it. And the 
final outcome of our lengthy inquiry has been that on the 
first view, just as much as on that opposite theory which 
treats all unity as a fiction, affirmation, negation, knowledge, 
opinion, and discourse itself are all impossible, while on the 
second all are possible, and all, in their varying degrees, 
reflect the nature of the real. Or, to set the results of the 
individual hypotheses out in tabular form :— 

Hypotheses 1 and 5 investigate the consequences of the 
first theory, and 7 and 9 those of the corresponding 
negation. Hypotheses 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, examine from 
all points of view the implications of the second 
theory. 

In particular :— 

1 and 5 show that if the reality of ro é be taken as 
meaning that everything else is unreal, predication is 
impossible, whether the subject be ro év (1) or any- 
thing else (5). 7 and 9 show that similarly if to é 
have no reality at all, predication, whether about 
vo év (7) or anything else (9), is impossible. 

2 and its corollary 3 show for ro & and 4 for ta a\Aa 
that predication is possible, and that conflicting pre- 
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dicates can both be true, if ro &’s reality do not 
exclude the reality of ta a\da. 

6 and 8 show that 7o év may have negatives attached to 
it and yet predication remain possible. In particular, 
6 shows that to & can have predicates of a positive 
kind, even though it have also negative ones ; 8, that 
even if to év be thought of as negatively determined, 
or be not rightly apprehended, yet so long as its 
existence is not absolutely denied, things will have 
an apparent unity, and admit of assertions being 
made about them, though these assertions will not 
rise to the level of real knowledge. 

Bringing these various results together, I think we may 
venture to say that the object of the second part of the 
Parmenides has now been shown to be this: to demonstrate 
that the crude Idealism which places reality in a mere 
undiversified unity, and the crude Sensationalism which finds 
it in mere chaotic diversity, alike end, when thought out, in 
speculative Nihilism, and to justify against both, as the true 
interpretation of the world, a theory which, while refusing 
to regard the multiplicity and change of sense-perception as 
the ultimate truth of things, yet looks upon it as a necessary 
and indispensable element in the whole. The truth of things 
lies in the Ideas, but they are not, as the opposite view 
supposed, in a world of their own, nor is the phenomenal 
world simply unreal; it is the sphere in which the Ideas 
manifest themselves, and, just as the sensible world would 
be nothing but for its “ participation” in the Ideas, so the Idea 
would be equally nothing but for its permeating presence in 
the actual world of experience. In the Parmenides, in fact, 
as in the Sophistes, we find Plato defending his own view of 
the world against attack from two quarters. He has to 
answer (a) the philosophers who recognise the sensible as 
the only reality, and attempt to dispense altogether with the 
Ideas. And in the Parmenides the refutation on this side 
must be sought in the eighth and ninth hypotheses. In 8, 
where we have, as I have shown in the proper place, Plato’s 
own account of d0£a, we see the perplexities to which the 
neglect of the Idea (cf. Soph., 246 B, ta 5€ éxeivwv couata Kai 
THY Aeyouevny UT’ avT@V adnGeay KaTAa cpiKpa SiaOpavorTes ev 
Tois Noyots yéveowv avT ovoias Pepouevnv Twa TpocayopEevovarr) 
and in 9 the ultimate speechlessness to which its consistent 
rejection must lead. Plato has also (b) to meet the believers 
in the “changeless and moveless”’ bodiless Idea as the sole 
reality, and it is to them that the chief part of the dialogue 
(hyp. 1-6) is allotted. And the moral of the whole cannot 
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be better summed up than in the following sentence (Soph., 
249 c), part of which I have already quoted elsewhere. 
“The philosopher . . . must then, as it seems, refuse to be 
persuaded, whether by believers in the One or in a plurality 
of Ideas, that the universe is motionless, while to those who 
make motion ultimate he must not even listen ; he must say, 
to borrow a phrase from the children’s game, that the Real 
and the Universe are both ‘moving and not moving’” 
(7 6 ditocodw . . . Taca, ws EoiKev, avayKn Sia TavTa wHTE 
Ttav év }) Kal Ta TOAXa €ldn AEYOVTWY, TO TaV éEaTHKOS aTrO- 
déyecOal, TOV S€ ad TavTaY) TO dv KLVOdVT@Y unde TO TapaTraY 
akovelv, AAA KaTa THY TOV Taidwv EevynVY, boa aKivyTa Kai 
Kexineva, TO Ov Te Kal TO TAY EvvaudoTeEpa NeyELY). 

There are two more points to which I should like to 
refer very briefly, and I will then bring this essay to a 
close. 

I have throughout made a historical assumption which 
perhaps calls for a word of justification. As far as the 
meaning of the dialogue is concerned it is, of course, of 
very minor importance who was its author and who were 
the persons against whom the polemic was directed. For 
the purposes of interpretation we have to take the argu- 
ment in its universal sense, and so long as we are successful 
in ascertaining what theory it upholds and what theory it 
attacks, it cannot much matter to us as commentators on 
the Parmenides, though it would to an editor of the “ Pla- 
tonis Opera Omnia,” whether it was Plato, or another, 
who advocated the one set of conclusions and combated 
the other. I have however all along assumed (a) that 
the conclusions of the dialogue are those of Plato, and 
(b), though less confidently, that the views which are 
criticised unfavourably in the first part and most of the 
second part are those of the Megarians. On both these 
points I ought perhaps to say something in my own defence. 

(a) As to the first point, it will be noticed that the only 
other ‘‘ Platonic” composition of which I have made any 
considerable use for the elucidation of the Parmenides is 
the Sophistes, a work the authenticity of which admittedly 
stands or falls with that of the present dialogue. It might 
therefore seem perfectly consistent with my interpretation 
of the dialogue to hold that it is either spurious, or at any 
rate together with the Sophistes represents an exceptional 
and merely temporary development of Plato’s thought. As 
against both these views, the full consideration of which 
would require a second essay at least as long as the present, 
I will just add two references, one to the Philebus and one 
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to the Republic, which may serve to bring out the vital 
connexion between the abstract logical categories of the 
Parmenides and the more concrete forms of Platonic 
thought with which we are all familiar. At the beginning 
of the Philebus there is a striking passage which recalls 
the paradoxes of the Parmenides so closely that it is almost 
impossible not to regard it as a piece of conscious self- 
criticism.! At Philebus, 14 c, Socrates is led to attack the 
problem, which, as he says, ‘‘ troubles us all,” of the re- 
lation between One and Many. In further specifying the 
manner in which the question should be discussed, he first 
(14 D) sets aside, just as he had done in the Parmenides, the 
vulgar puzzles which arise from the combination of unity 
and plurality in the sensible world. These puzzles and 
the paradoxes founded on them are ta dednuevpéva tov 
Oavpactav epi To &v Kat Toda, oUYKEXwpNUeva ws 
éros eimeivy UO TavTwv Hon pr Selvy THY ToLOVTwWY amTEcaL, 
madapiodn Kai padia Kai oddpa Tois RAdyos eurrodia 
brovauBavovtwv yiyverOa (14D). His concern in the Phi- 
lebus, as in the Parmenides, is with the ideal unities them- 
selves. And about these unities there are still, as there 
were in the Parmenides, two questions: (1) Do they exist? 
(15 B, mp@tov pev ei Twas bet Tovavtas elvat povadas KTX). 
(2) How is their unity compatible with their presence in the 
countless particulars? This last question is the standing difti- 


culty of philosophy (7epl .. . r@v TovovTwr 1) TOAD oTTOVO)) 
peTa Siatpécews audio Bytnors yiyveTat, B. TADT EoTL Ta TEpi TA 
TovavTa &v Kai TOANa ... aTdons aTropias aiTia pn Karas 


omoroynbérta Kai evtropias av KadXws, C). When it first dawns 
on a young man he feels that he has discovered a veritable 
treasure-trove of wisdom, and in his delight in his own skill 
can never rest from perplexing himself and every one else 
with his demonstrations that the One is Many and the 
Many are One (15£). But the task of the true philosopher, 
in dealing with the difficulty, is a more laborious one (16 D £). 
He must not content himself with showing that each ideal 
One is also an indefinite plurality ; his work is to reduce that 
plurality to order by once more detecting in it subordinate 
unities as often as may be possible, and so to substitute for the 
abstract categories of unity and plurality a graduated hier- 
archy of higher and lower unities. That is, it is not enough 
to perceive that there is system in the world unless you go 
on to ascertain the contents of the various systems and their 


1 Apelt also notices the similarity, but does not draw from it the 
inference which I am inclined to do. Settriige, p. 33. 
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relations to one another. Thus in the Philebus we have (1) 
the recognition of the same two questions which Parmenides 
had raised at the beginning of our dialogue as the chief 
problems of metaphysics ; (2) a somewhat depreciatory de- 
scription of the solution which is all our dialogue offers ; (3) 
and a substitution for it of a solution by a new and more 
detailed method, which is no other than the éaipecis Kut’ 
ei6n so familiar to us from the Sophistes and Politicus. The 
gist of the whole passage will be that the mere demonstra- 
tion of the mutual implication of unity and plurality with 
which the Parmenides ends is only the beginning of philo- 
sophy; the real task which has to be faced is that of con- 
structing a systematic arrangement of ¢/éy, a specimen of 
which is given in the Sophistes. Thus the passage of the 
Philebus, Desides affording some testimony to the genuine- 
ness of the Parmenides, seems to go a long way towards 
justifying the unwillingness I have more than once expressed 
to assign the dialogue to the same period of Plato’s life with 
the Sophistes and Politicus. There is one more famous 
passage in the Philebus, which, taken in connexion with the 
still more famous passage on the same subject in the 
Republic, may throw light on the meaning of Plato’s & in 
the Paurmenides. I mean the description of the supreme 
reality, the ‘“ Form of Good”. We learn from Philebus, 65 A, 
that the “Good” can only be apprehended by us under the 
threefold forms of (a) beauty, (b) symmetry, (¢) truth, while, 
as every one knows, we are told in the Repbulic (509) that 
the “Good,” though the source not only of knowledge but 
even of reality to whatever can be known and is real, is 
itself something higher and greater than knowledge and 
even than reality. ‘Now, putting on one side all that these 
passages tell us of the concrete content of the “Good,” what 
can we gather from them as to its logical form? It is clearly 
one and indivisible; at the same time as a unity it is beyond 
our power of comprehension, and appears to our under- 
standing in the form of an elaborate system of systems 
(Philebus). And just this and nothing else is the specific 
character of that “One,” in which the Parmenidean hypo- 
theses have led us to believe. It also is by hypothesis most 
truly one, yet it too only exists for us as manifesting itself 
in indefinite plurality; its existence, again, like that of the 
“Good,” is the condition not only of knowledge but even of 
the existence of everything else. So that I think we shall 
not be going too far if we describe the “One” of hypotheses 
2 and 6 as the Platonic ‘‘ Idea of Good,” seen in its purely 
logical aspect as the supreme unity of all existence. 
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(b) I have already more than once hinted that I believe 
the polemic of the Parmenides to be in the main directed 
against the Megarian philosophy. I will now produce my 
reasons for this view. And first I should like to point out 
that the Idealist theory, as formulated by Socrates at p. 129, 
was already at least semi-Megarian in character. This is, I 
think, placed beyond a doubt by a comparison of Parm., 
129 ff., with the criticism, at Soph., 246 ff, of the eddav piroz, 
who can hardly be other than the historical Megarians. The 
peculiar features of the view examined at Soph., 246, the 
sharp severance between the unseen and bodiless Idea and 
the visible world, with the consequent opposition of “ per- 
ception” and “thinking,” and the ruthless banishment of 
change and motion from the real to the phenomenal sphere 
which calls forth the severe rebuke of 249 c, all agree so 
exactly and even verbally with the position of the Par- 
menidean Socrates (¢f. ta opwpeva contrasted with ta Aopioue 
AapBavoueva, Parm., 129 E, 135 E, with Soph., 246 B, vonta Kai 
aowuata elon ... €& aopatov ToTrov, tb., .. . cwpwaTl meV 
nas yevéroes Ov aicOrjcews xowwveiv, 248 4; Parm., 132 dD, 
Ta pev €idn . . . Eotavar év TH pvoet, Soph., 249 A, vodv odK Exov 
akwntov éaros eivat, C, avayKkn... pte TaV &v ) Kal Ta 
Toda €ldn AEyOVT@Y TO Tay éaTNKOS aTrodéxer Oat, and com- 
pare the list of e/ém given by Socrates at 129 © with the 
péyota yévyn of the Sophistes), and are so entirely unlike 
any coherent doctrine which can be got from the hypotheses, 
that this conclusion appears to me all but certain ; while the 
opposite view, that Socrates represents the Platonic and 
Parmenides the Megarian interest in the dialogue, seems to 
entail the spuriousness not only of the Parmenides but 
also of the Sophistes. Further, if we suppose that 
Socrates, in our dialogue, is arguing from a_ semi- 
Megarian standpoint, we seem to find a special ap- 
propriateness in the dramatic setting of the discourse. 
Not only does Plato’s repeated insistence on the youth 
and inexperience of Socrates become intelligible, but the 
selection of Parmenides as his opponent acquires a new 
significance. For the Megarian school derives as much 
from Eleaticism.as from Socraticism, and hence the choice 
of the great Eleatic as the mouth-piece of Plato’s refutation 
of Megarian misapplications of his fundamental thought has 
a singular fitness. Similarly in the Sophistes it is into the 
mouth of an Eleatic that he puts his criticism on both 
Parmenides and the Megarians. There seems however to 
be one important difference between the Socrates of the 
first part of the Parmenides and the early Megarians, and 
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on this point, the advantage, as far as consistency is con- 
cerned, is not with Socrates. The first Megarians, accord- 
ing to all accounts, held pretty much the same notion of 
Ideas as that which Socrates here puts forward, but they 
soon discovered the impossibility of getting from such Ideas 
an explanation of the sensible world, That, with the con- 
sistency of despair, they, like the Eleatics, gave up as the 
merely illusory. And a similar act of intellectual “ happy 
despatch” would be the inevitable outcome of Socrates’ 
theory, were he determined to carry it through. He is not 
however prepared to face such a consequence, and on its 
being pointed out to him that the presuppositions of his 
Ideal theory exclude the derivation of the sensible world 
from the Ideas he is disposed to modify the theory. In the 
second part of the dialogue, on the other hand, that inter- 
pretation of e¢ to év éote which leads to the Nihilistic con- 
clusions of the first and fifth hypotheses seems to be Megarian- 
ism unalloyed. No better comment could be made on the 
meaning and consequences of the assumption “ the One is,” 
in the sense in which it is there made, than is contained 
in the three following passages which sum up the Megarian 
ontology. (I quote from Ritter and Preller.) “They held 
that reality is one, and the unreal is what is other than 
the One, and that there is no such thing as genesis, or 
decay, or motion.” (nEiouv obTot ye TO Ov Ev Eivat Kal TO 
pn) Ov Er epov civat, unde yervacbat te pnde POeiperbar unde 
xweic0at TO Tapatav. Aristocles Peripateticus quoted in 
Eusebius, Praeparat. Evang., 14,7.) ‘‘He (Eucleides) denied 
the reality of what is opposed ta the ‘Good,’ saying 
that it does not exist” (Diog. Laert., 2,106). ‘These theories 
(Megarian views about Surawes and évépyea) destroy both 
motion and becoming. What is once at rest will according 
to them’ be always ‘at rest, and what once sits down must 
always remain seated ” (Aristotle, Met—{i.e., Bk. 0) 1047a14). 
It is true that we cannot be sure that the Megavian doctrine 
about duvauis is as old as Eucleides, but it is at any rate 
a natural and obvious deduction from the principle, “ what 
is, 7s, and what is not, is not, and there is no intercom- 
munion of being and not-being,” which was common to 
him with the Eleatics. It would seem then that it is not 
unreasonable to state the argument of the Parmenides from 
a historical point of view thus. Parmenides exhibits to 
Socrates the latent Megarianism of his first ideal theory 
(part 1); the Megarian principle is then followed con- 
sistently to its conclusion, and proved (hyp. 1 and 5) to be 
as untenable as the opposite theory of sensationalism (7, 9), 
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while the true or Platonic ideal doctrine is shown (2-4, 6, 8) 
to be the real solution of the problem. 

If our interpretation of the hypotheses be accepted as in 
the main sound, still an ultimate doubt seems to remain. 
How, it may be said, has our conclusion gone beyond the 
point from which we set out? Our original difficulty was 
to understand how the one Idea could spread itself out, so 
to speak, over a plurality of particulars; that this must 
somehow take place we saw from the first, but the difficulty 
was to see how it could come about, and we do not seem to 
be any nearer an understanding now. For all that we have 
learned from the hypotheses amounts to this, that the in- 
conceivable union of unity with plurality must really happen, 
which is no more than we knew before. It is no answer to 
the question how the unthinkable happens to say, as Par- 
menides virtually does : “ Well, you see it does happen ’ 
To such a doubt one may, however, reply that whether the 
demonstration is satisfactory or not, it is all that can be had. 
If it does not content us to be convinced that unity and 
plurality not merely “come together” in sensible things, but 
cannot even be thought of in separation from one another, 
it is hard to see what would. What is necessarily pre- 
supposed in every act of judgment and thought must most 
certainly be real, whether we can picture it to ourselves or 
not; or, if any one thinks this is an insufficient ground of 
certainty, he may, as Aristotle remarks in a different con- 
nexion, “‘ be called on to produce a better ”. 

I should like, lastly, to end this essay with a double 
apology, firstly, for what I have not said, and next, for 
something of what I have. It may seem strange that I 
should scarcely have made more than a passing reference to 
Zeller’s instructive essay on the Parmenides in the Platon- 
ische Studien. The omission is due to two reasons. Partly 
I am not clear how far Zeller would still maintain any of the 
views there set forth, and partly I hope that my analysis will 
of itself indicate the extent to which I feel able to adopt his 
conclusions. I may, perhaps, just say that, while the view 
taken by Zeller in the Studien of the general purport of the 
hypotheses seems to me eminently just, I cannot acquiesce 
in his assumption that the ‘‘ One” of the second hypothesis 
is identical with that of the first, nor consequently in his 
statement that the Platonic solution of the puzzle is only 
indirectly suggested. 

To the late Dr. Maguire’s edition of the Parmenides I 
probably owe more than to Zeller. In fact [ think it most 
likely that it is to Dr. Maguire’s marginal analysis of the 
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dialogue that I owe the first hints for my own essay. I 
gladly take the opportunity of acknowledging the debt; 
though, as will have been seen in the course of my exposi- 
tion, I cannot follow Dr. Maguire in reading the Hegelian 
system into Plato. 

The second part of my apology relates to the somewhat 
free way in which I have at times interpreted Plato in the 
language of modern philosophy. And on this score I would 
plead that for the most part these interpretations are 
intended rather as illustrations for the modern reader than 
as professed translations. Moreover, if we would form any 
sort of understanding of ancient thought, some process 
of this kind seems unavoidable, and the most we can do in 
order to guard against misrepresentation is to perform the 
process carefully and conscientiously. And ofall the Platonic 
dialogues there is none in which this kind of interpretation 
can do less mischief than in the Parmenides. For its main 
result, as I haye tried to show, is to arrive at the conception 
of the world as a systematic unity or whole, making almost 
entire abstraction from the concrete character of its contents, 
and there can be no assignable reason for thinking that this 
conception of abstract system appeared to Plato any other- 
wise than it does to us, though, no doubt, his notion of what 
the system contained was in many respects widely divergent 
from our own. Hence I can hardly suppose that even the 
freest of my restatements of Parmenidean arguments 
seriously vitiates my theory of the general purport of the 
dialogue; and the general drift and purport of the whole is 
all I undertook to explain. 
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III—THE RELIGIOUS INSTINCT. 
By Henry RutTGEerRsS MARSHALL. 


§ 1. In opening this article, I must beg to remind my reader 
of certain points which I have endeavoured to bring into 
clear relief in the two articles of the series that have 
preceded this. 

(1) We have seen that in all organic life we find two 
fundamental influences at work, the influence which tends 
to restrict organic variation within typical lines, and the 
influence which leads the organism to break free from the 
restraints thus presented. 

(2) We have noted that the tendency to variance is 
determined partly by the forcefulness of the stimulus 
affecting the element, and partly by the degree of integra- 
tion existing between the elements of the organism of 
which the affected element is a part: and we have seen this 
to be true in the higher development of the quasi-organic 
social life which determines our social, our ethical, instincts. 

(3) We have seen that in order to account for the rise of 
instincts we must grant that in the past the variant 
tendency must on the whole have been held in check.! 

(4) We have noted that in order to account for the 
formation of the social instincts we must assume that the 
instincts of individualistic import, as subordinated to those 
instincts which relate to the persistence of species, must 
in their turn have become subordinated to the newly 
forming social instincts: so that in the long run the indi- 
vidual will, under normal conditions, come to react to 
protect himself indeed as an individual, in such ways as 
will also lead to the persistence of the species, but only 
in such manner as will lead to the stability of the social 
group to which he belongs. 


! Of the limitations of this view I speak in the closing section. 
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I. 


§ 2. I wish now to call attention to a fact which 
seems to me to be of importance in this connexion. It 
must be granted, I think, that there are many influences 
at work in the quasi-organic social life of that civilisation 
in which man lives which tend to produce an over-emphasis 
of elemental variance, and to disturb the typical order of 
subordination of the instincts which we have considered ; 
influences which lead especially to the enforcement of in- 
dividualistic impulses and which tend to bring about an 
opposition to the force of the higher social instincts. To 
some of these influences I wish for a moment to direct the 
reader’s attention. 

It will be remembered that in treating of an individual 
organism I called attention to the fact that if the effect 
upon some special elemental part, resulting from the 
stimuli which reach it, be especially forceful, this part may 
tend to act for itself with little reference to the value of 
its action in relation to the whole individual of which it 
is a part. Thus, to repeat myself, the heart in its own 
interest, so to speak, may undertake extraordinary work 
which if not regulated by organic influences may result 
destructively to the organism as a whole. 

I have also asked the reader to note that this elemental 
variant action will be less likely to take place in animals 
whose organic structure is complete and fixed; and more 
likely to take place in those organic forms in which the 
elemental parts are less closely interrelated, so that the 
action in any one organ is relatively less dependent upon 
the action in other organs. 

The reader will also now perceive, I think, why I have 
called his attention with emphasis in one of the preceding 
articles to the fact that the hypothetical social organism 
of which we individuals are supposed to be elements, if it 
exist, must be an organism resembling the lower forms of 
individual organic life; and that the interdependence, the 
integration, between the individual elements of the social 
organism must be relatively very slight, even as it is be- 
tween the parts of these lower individual organisms. In 
the racial life of man it is indeed in very many cases self- 
evident that the bond of interdependence between indi- 
viduals is a very weak one indeed: the ties that have held 
the aggregate together may with little difficulty be broken, 
and new aggregates with changed relations may be formed. 
The Anglo-Saxon, reared under the valuable restraints of 
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a refined life in a highly civilised community, finds it all 
too easy to fall into the habits of loose morality of the 
semi, or wholly, barbaric races with whom he may find 
himself domiciled in the colonies. The European, who 
revolts against slavery at home, uses what is practically 
slave labour in Africa, when he finds himself powerful by 
its means. The frontiersman, who would have scorned to 
murder before his emigration, scarcely hesitates to kill the 
savage who happens in his way. 

Now it seems to me that apart from the assumed valid- 
ity of the parallelism with the lower forms of animal life 
which I have suggested, it becomes evident from the very 
examples just given, to which the reader will be able to add 
many others, that this lack of interrelation, of interdepend- 
ence, in itself involves an exaggeration of the tendency 
within us to act individually instead of racially ; and this 
emphasis of the individualistic influences will be likely to 
appear whenever the weak bonds of interdependence are 
broken, or where their relations of efficiency are altered: I 
think the reader will acknowledge that in the very nature 
of our exceedingly varied and complex civilisation such 
alterations and breaks as those to which I have just re- 
ferred by examples are exceedingly likely to occur. 


§ 3. But there are other reasons which would lead us to 
expect to find tendencies to the emphasis of individualistic 
influences in our lives. 

In the preceding articles I have noted that elemental 
rather than organic action will be likely to follow where (a) 
the stimulus to reaction which affects a given element is 
unusually powerful, and where (8), on the other hand, the 
influences from the organism are not habitually called into 
play, in answer to the stimulus in question, with a force 
relatively equivalent. 

Now I think it must be clear to the reader that the very 
conditions that are essentially bound up with the growth in 
complication of our life as individuals in a social community 
tend to bring into prominence (a) the forceful presentation of 
unusual conditions which seem to demand immediate re- 
actions, but reactions on lines in relation to which our 
instincts have apparently no teaching to give. The racial, 
the social, influences on the other hand, it must be re- 
membered, are éffective (8) rather because they act through 
very many phases of life, than because they act forcefully 
in any specific instance, and for this reason clearly these 
racial influences must be expected to be slower in reaction 
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than those of a lower order, and less powerful unless they 
are allowed time in which to develop. 

Thus it comes about that under special stress individuals 
tend to act as individuals rather than as members of a 
social body, and thus often there is required some emphatic 
presentation to the mind, of the opposition which indi- 
vidualism is making to these racial demands, perhaps a 
summation of such. emphatic presentations, in order to 
bring the racial impulses into play. How often does the 
unscrupulous politician come to believe that the masses 
have lost all moral sense, because he sees no opposition 
to his action ; how often is he surprised when, after many 
repetitions of aggravated crimes against their every-day 
morality, he finds them suddenly arising in revolt, upon 
what seems to him to be a most trivial indiscretion on 
his part; finds them, moved by a deep-lying moral sense, 
thrusting him aside as an unworthy servant. 

It appears then that the mere complication of our life, 
with its enormous variety of forceful stimulations, itself 
implies emphasis of the variant influence; and the more 
complex therefore the life becomes, the more distracting 


the stimuli to action, the greater will appear the danger of 


disadvantageous subordination of the racial impulses. 


§ 4. Let me now draw attention to another and most im- 
portant influence at work leading us to emphasise variance 
in our lives. 

We have seen, in what has preceded this, that instinct 
actions tend to become unconscious; and that this occurs in 
certain cases where these actions have become thoroughly 
co-ordinated, so that their instinct feelings do not become 
forceful in the pre-eminent consciousness ; or in other cases 
where these instinct feelings become disconnected from 
the brain consciousness, either through incommensurability 
of rhythm or by other means. But “demands for reactions 
of distinctly individualistic significance, especially where 
they are emphasised by rational processes, do not show 
this tendency to become unconscious, and hence are not so 
likely to lose their forcefulness in our psychic life. 


I would here recall to the reader’s attention the fact 
closely related to that just mentioned, that individually 
acquired habits of action must tend to become unconscious 
exactly as the instincts do; for if persisted in they grad- 
ually ‘become more and more fully co- ordinated, and less 
and less forceful on their conscious side ; in fact they seem 
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in extreme cases to become entirely disconnected in their 
action from the active working consciousness. The pianist 
when he begins to learn to play upon his instrument finds 
his practice accompanied by laborious conscious effort, but 
when he becomes a virtuoso, the technique becomes less 
and less prominent in his thought, and finally we find him 
thinking solely of the expression, considering at most only 
the effect upon his audience of the emotional trains that 
arise in his mind and which he interprets by means of his 
instrument. In such cases evidently individually acquired 
habits gain almost completely the character of instincts. 

It becomes evident then that the very processes which 
in the racial life of the past have tended to make instincts 
less and less conscious do in our individual lives tend to 
produce unconsciousness of the acquired activities which 
originally result from ratiocination entirely within con- 
sciousness. Hence individually acquired habits which are 
clearly conscious in their inception, may become all but 
pure reflexes; and their psychic effects throughout this 
movement towards unconsciousness are so closely allied 
to the psychic effects produced by instincts that we are very 
liable to confound the true instinct with the acquired habit. 

I think the reader will agree with me, then, that in our 
complex life we should expect it often to be very easy to 
mistake the leadings of the individual habit reflexes above 
spoken of, for true instinctive leadings: and yet it is 
clearly most important that we should learn to dis- 
tinguish between the true instincts and these individual 
habit reflexes which grow upon us all; for evidently in- 
dividual habit may lead to distinct racial loss. The habits 
of the musicai virtuoso for instance could not but be of 
distinct disadvantage if adopted by the average man. It 
is needless to speak of the acquired habits of alcoholic 
drinkers and opium smokers to emphasise what I mean. 

It is apparent then that this tendency to fail in dis- 
tinguishing the habits acquired by deliberate action of 
the individual, from the instincts proper which belong to 
his race, will lead to a distinct danger of over- emphasis of 
the individual variant influence where it may come in con- 
flict with the higher racial influence. 


§ 5. Another important source of the over-emphasis of 
individualistic impulses is to be found in the fact that in 
not a few cases, success in life, as success is usually gauged, 
is attained by those who fail to appreciate the importance 
of the higher racial instincts. 
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That ‘‘ honesty is the best policy” has become a proverb 
because by the use of it men try to persuade themselves 
that those who win success through disingenuousness stand 
on dangerous ground. But it must be confessed that the 
mass of fortunes, by the attainment of which in our day 
success is largely gauged, have been reached by skilful 
dishonesty. 

I think it cannot be questioned that autocratic power 
has in the past been gained almost entirely by what the 
best of us now-a-days would call immoral methods, and 
that political power is to-day for the most part reached 
by means which honourable men of the world would not 
condone in the conduct of their own affairs. Yet to rise 
to eminence as conquerors, and as political leaders, is surely 
counted as success. 

That licentiousness and other immoralities are no bar 
to social distinction is as true to-day as it was in the days 
of old. 

Now without question these three attainments above 
mentioned, wealth, power, and social distinction, are all 
counted desirable; and yet note that they are all gained 
almost without exception by the emphasis of purely in- 
dividualistic traits: self-love, self-protection, self-glorifi- 
cation, dominance over others for the personal gratification 
gained, theft of others’ goods, destruction of one’s enemies, 
and of what belongs to them and gives them power. 

What wonder then that these individualistic traits have 
a fascination: a fascination that does not and cannot attach 
to those habits which are the outcome of impulses that give 
no individual importance, but that tend rather to bring 
about subordination of the welfare of the individual to the 
welfare of the race of which he is a mere element. 


§ 6. In the preceding article I attempted to show that 
reasoned processes were the latest and highest development 
of the variant principle in us. The power of this latest 
development of the variant principle to become effective 
is much enhanced by the co-ordinate growth of habits of 
reflexion in connexion with the action of the fundamental 
instinct to imitate, which is so powerful in us all. 

It is apparent that individual variations determined by 
process of ratiocination, if this process stood alone, would in 
many cases affect the lives of the reasoners too lightly to make 
these variations determinants in the struggle for existence, 
and thus to fix them in the race to which the individuals 
belong. There is no conflict of opinion and survival of 
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opinion in a sense co-ordinate with the conflict for and sur- 
vival of life. There is no destruction of one conception by 
another. Survival of an opinion must evidently depend 
largely upon the survival of the race holding that opinion, 
and this survival may often be only most incidentally 
affected by the opinion itself. In tribal contests, famine, 
or the sword of a more muscular or numerous neighbour, 
may blot out a race in which subtlety of thought has been 
developed to a much higher degree than it has been de- 
veloped in the race that conquers and survives. 

On the other hand, the man who reflects and reasons, 
pictures the life of his fellow-man as it differs from his own, 
and if his imagination of the totality of results of certain 
habits in his neighbour is on the whole more pleasant than 
the picture of the results of his own differing habits, there 
is aroused an unconscious tendency within him to follow 
his inborn “imitative instincts” and to alter his mode of 
life to accord with that of his fellow. 

This process would be effective to alter moral standards, 
and in ways which would be almost entirely indifferent so 
far as the laws of direct struggle for existence are con- 
cerned. These latter laws would not take effect in con- 
nexion with these differentiations until the alteration of 
thought had affected belief, and belief had affected action 
in some direction that related to the survival contest. As 
long as these changes of mode of life and standards were 
indifferent so far as the general welfare was concerned they 
would probably continue to gain in strength: when they 
became well established they might become distinctly ad- 
vantageous or disadvantageous to the race, and then indeed 
they would become factors of importance in connexion 
with the law of survival: but from the ethical point of view 
the habit of imitation after reflexion is more important to 
be considered, so far as it relates to the formation of new 
and higher standards; and the development of this imita- 
tive instinct in the higher life of man, which is acknowledged 
by all psychologists to- day, makes it a most potent factor 
in that emphasis of variation through reason which we are 
considering. 


§ 7. Enough has been said, I think, to convince the reader 
that with the growth in complexity of life in communities, 
as we experience it, there will be many forces at work 
leading to a repressal of racial influences and to an empha- 
sis of individual variant ones: bringing about on the whole 
an emphasis of Reason and a subordination within us of 
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those impulses which tell of Instinct; and leading thus to 
a subversion of the order of instinct efficiency which has 
become established in us. 

But, as we have already seen, the development of the 
higher life, so far as we can judge, is on the whole de- 
termined by a reverse process, viz.: by the subordination 
of the individual variant influences in Reason to the racial 
influences in Instinct ; and by the emphasis of the order 
of instinct efficiency above referred to. 

For, as we have noted above, it is difficult to conceive 
how any instinct can have been fixed in a race unless we 
suppose that the individual of the species acquiring the 
instinct has been better adapted to existence in his environ- 
ment as the result of following this instinct than he would 
have been had he allowed variations to prevail. And in 
reference to the higher, the social instincts, which we are 
here especially considering, it is still more difficult to con- 
ceive how they can have been fixed in the race unless we 
suppose that on the whole the individual is indirectly better 
adapted to exist in his environment, and to perpetuate his 
kind, as a member of a social group, than would have been 
the case had he not acted as a part of a social group by the 
subordination of his instincts in the definite order we have 
already described. 

If all this be true, then I think it is clear that perfection 
of racial life would seem to demand the evolution in the 
race of a governing instinct; of an instinct of a new and 
higher order, which would be regulative of reason in its 
relation to instinct, which would tend to suppress the 
variant principle and to emphasise the force of instinctive 
appeal, producing emphasis of instincts as a class and subor- 
dinating processes of ratiocination to impulse, and tending 
to establish the order of instinct efficiency which we find 
developed in us. 

It remains for us to inquire whether there be any evidence 
of the formation of such a governing instinct, and to this 
inquiry we shall now turn. 


II. 


§ 8. In the sections which have preceded this we have 
noted certain influences and conditions which are likely to 
occasion the disadvantageous subordination of the social, the 
ethical, impulses to those of lower orders, notably to those 
which have only individualistic significance : and tendencies 
to such subordination we find appearing in our complex 
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civilisation. It seems probable, then, that if we study these 
causes with a view to the discovery of some means by which 
their evil effects may be counteracted, we are not unlikely to 
gain some notion of the nature of the governing instinct 
which, if it exist, would function in this same direction. 


§ 9. In our study of these influences and conditions we 
first noted that this tendency to the emphasis of elemental 
variance and to the subordination of the ethical impulses 
was involved in the very fact that these higher impulses are 
determined by the existence of social aggregates which are 
of a low quasi-organic form, in which we individuals are 
elements, and elements which are very lightly bound to- 
gether, very loosely integrated. 

For in our earlier study we had seen that in the lower 
individual organisms in which the parts are very loosely 
bound together, and with which the quwasi-social organism 
is to be compared, a tendency to action of the elements for 
themselves, and without regard to the efficiency of the 
organism as a whole, will appear under anything but the 
most ordinary stimulation of the parts affected by environ- 
mental conditions. 

If this weak integration tend to emphasise variation, tend 
to invert the established order of instinct emphasis, if it be 
a cause of the subordination of the ethical impulses to those 
of earlier formation, to the individualistic and sexual, then 
our hypothetical governing instinct might be expected to 
contend against the results of this lack of integration. 

It is evident, I think, that this tendency to disintegrative 
action, this tendency to the separate functioning of indi- 
viduals as though they were no longer elements of the social 
aggregate, may be overcome in one of two ways: either by 
the acquisition of habits which will concentrate attention 
upon the social bonds which do exist, upon the community 
of interests, and upon the necessities of mutual aid; or else 
by the reduction of the stimuli to individualistic action 
through temporary separation from those surroundings in 
which non-ethical impulses are developed, or through volun- 
tary restraint of the non-ethical impulses when they arise 
within us. 


10. If we turn to the consideration of the next point 
made above, we recall that we there argued that for many 
reasons the mere complexity of our modern civilisation tends 
to bring into existence that emphasis of the variant in- 
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fluences within us, to repress which the governing instinct 
for which we are searching would act. 

It seems very clear that the disadvantageous emphasis of 
the variant influences thus occasioned may be overcome by 
the acquisition of habits which would lead men to break 
away from this increasing complication of life by a return to 
a simpler life in which there would be fewer distractions, as 
there were fewer stimuli to activity ; and evidently this end 
may be reached by involuntary or voluntary separation of 
men from the active turmoil of life through more or less of 
seclusion in one form or another, or else by the acquisition 
of habits of voluntary restraint from the immediate reaction 
to the many varied stimuli which reach the man in conse- 
quence of this growing complexity in his environment. 


D 


reasoning tend to remain emphatic in consciousness while 
instinct feelings, and the impulses related to them, tend to 
disappear into that mass of unnoticed psychic states which 
makes up the field of inattention; and we have noted that 
this fact is often likely to bring about the disadvantageous 
emphasis of the variant influence of which we speak, for 
the simple reason that oftentimes a long continuance of 
attention is required before we are able to gain any cog- 
nisance at all of the existence of the wider instincts of 
broader import which should guide us, and because we are 
liable, therefore, in cases of strong or sudden stimulation, to 
act under the influence of forces which are of individualistic 
moment only. The governing instinct, if it exist, might 
be expected to function in some manner to enable us to 
avoid this danger. 

This difficulty in our lives may evidently be overcome, if 
in no other way, by restraint from the actions dictated by 
reason until sufficient time has elapsed to enable the less 
obvious impulses to produce upon consciousness the effects 
which are peculiar to them: habits of such restraint 
will most easily be attained during periods of voluntary or 
involuntary seclusion from the stimuli to action which 
normally reach the man who is living an active life in the 
turmoil of a busy community. 

In the same section, 4, we saw that in a manner not dis- 
similar the emphasis of the variant influences within us is 
often occasioned by the mistaking of individually acquired 
habit reflexes, which have only individualistic value, for true 
instincts, which are of racial import. The distinctive marks 
of the true instincts which it is so important for us to recog- 
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§ 11. Again, we have seen (§ 4) that processes of 
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nise are found in the fact that they guide many individuals, 
and that in their higher forms they guide a given individual 
under many varied conditions. 

Now evidently the important distinction thus to be noted, 
and in which process the functioning of our hypothetical 
governing instinct might be expected to aid us, can only be 
discovered by thoughtful reflexion upon the impulses which 
have guided our lives in the past, and which seem to guide 
others of our race; and it appears that one way in which 
opportunity for such reflexion may best be obtained will be 
by voluntary or involuntary seclusion from the distracting 
influences which bear upon us in our every-day life. 


§ 12. We have seen that what we call success in life is 
determined largely by the emphasis of individualistic im- 
pulses, and that the desire for success is potent in suppress- 
ing the dominance of racial forces, which suppression our 
sought-for governing instinct should tend to oppose. Surely 
one way in which the effects of this wish for success and its 
resultants may best be regulated is by seclusion from the 
rest of the race without whose recognition success is an 
empty term. 


§ 13. Finally we have noted that the tendency to imitate 
the actions of others who vary from what is typical in 
directions which we deem advantageous, is powerful in 
leading to the obscuration of the deep-lying ethical impulses. 

But clearly the best means of overcoming this danger 
lies in the separation of ourselves from the influence of 
those who thus guide our actions, until such time as 
nature’s impulses are able to assert themselves. 


§ 14. The reader cannot fail to have noticed that in each 
of the five sections preceding this we have argued with 
perhaps tedious repetition that each and all of the im- 
portant forces which we have noted as naturally leading 
to the over-emphasis of the variant influences within us 
may be held in check, if in no other way, by the acquisition 
of habits of seclusion from the distracting stimuli by which 
we are affected in our normal complex life; or else by 
voluntary restraint for the time from reaction to the in- 
fluences which surround us. And it seems natural for us 
to suspect therefore that at least some considerable part of 
the expressions of the governing instinct for which we are 
in search will involve such restraint and such seclusion. 
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How can any one who has followed our train of thought 
fail to be impressed with the fact, which forces itself upon 
my own mind, that these habits of occasional seclusion and 
of hourly restraint are the most emphatic expressions of our 
religious experience. The very word “religion” was held 
by Cicero and others to have come into use because of its 
relation to habits of reflexion and restraint, and although 
it is not probable that we can correctly trace the word to 
so direct an origin (for it was probably used in less de- 
veloped form before men realised the meaning of this re- 
straint) still Cicero’s derivation is important as showing 
how long ago the connexion between religious expression 
and restraint was noted.! 

The leading seems so clear that I shall without further 
introduction ask the reader to consider with me the evidence 
that leads me to believe that religious activities are the ex- 
pression of a true instinct, which we may speak of as the 
religious instinct: and that the function of this religious 
instinct in the development of our race is to bring about the 
subordination of the individual variant influences and the 
emphasis of the social influences within us; and at the same 
time to strengthen the established order of instinct efficiency 
within us, 


ITI. 


§ 15. But here, I imagine, some reader may ask what. 
warrant we have for the first of the statements just made ; 
what reason is there to believe that our religious activities 
are the expression of an instinct. It will be well, therefore, 
to consider this point with some care before we proceed 
further with our argument. 

If an appeal to common sense be of any value, we do not 
need to look far for an affirmation of the instinctive nature 
of religion. I find by questioning that intelligent people 
very generally answer “ Yes” if asked whether they consider 
religion to be instinctive; and the use of the term instinct 


1It is interesting also in this connexion to call to the reader’s at- 
tention a point made in Mr. Beare’s article in Mrnp (N. &%., 18, p. 229), 
where he shows that the yr oeavrov which was the foundation of 
religion as Socrates conceived it, had been long before his day taught as 
a precept by his religions predecessors. Over the temple entrance at 
Delphi Mr. Beare tells us “ this piece of counsel, know thyself, stood con- 
spicuously engraven’’: and it was at the first interpreted ethically. 
“ Heraclitus, the earliest Greek philosopher whose remains contain any 
aliusion to it,”’ gave it this interpretation: ‘“‘It behoves all men to know 
themselves and ( ? thereby) to exercise self-control”. 
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in relation to religious activities in common speech is so 
usual that there can be no doubt this notion is generally 
held; although the implications involved in the assertion are 
in no sense realised. But we cannot take this common- 
sense view without question ; we must examine the subject 
from the standpoint of Psychology. 

As we have already seen in an earlier article, our instincts 
are those springs of action which exist within the organism : 
our instinct actions occur because we are organisms, and 
because as organisms we inherit with our organic structure 
habits of action which lead to the attainment of certain ends 
which have significance for the organism: and we inherit 
these habits because our ancestors have become better 
adapted to their environment in consequence of the recur- 
rence of these tendencies to act in certain specific ways upon 
the appearance of the appropriate stimuli. 

Instinct actions, as I have observed in the first article of 
this series, are determined first by their organisation and 
especially by some biological end which this organisation 
subserves. 

I shall not attempt here to establish the first point; viz., 
to show that the actions expressive of religious feeling are 
organic in their nature ; the proof of that will appear as we 
proceed with this particular discussion, and will become 
convincing, I think, before we conclude this consideration in 
the next article of this series. But the question as to the 
existence of a biological end related to religious expression 
is one which may well engage our attention. 

As I have already said, we naturally take as examples of 
typical instincts those particular instincts which express 
themselves by what seem to us to be invariable actions 
occurring in definitely co-ordinated relation to one another, 
so that the actions appear to be always the same, and to be 
aroused always by the same stimuli. 

But, as we have seen, the definiteness and the invaria- 
bility of the co-ordination of these actions are relative 
definiteness and relative invariability only. This became 
evident to us when we noted that many instincts, even of 
the lower types, show that their efficiency depends upon the 
trend of the activities they induce, even where there is a 
certain degree of variation in circumstances of stimulation 
or in the stimuli themselves, and consequently in the reac- 
tion to these stimuli. 

The reader will also recall that as we studied instincts of 
a higher type we found less definiteness and invariability of 
reaction, and a marked preponderance of cases where the 
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guidance of our actions to the production of certain ends is 
attained by the strengthening of certain trends of action 
which thus come to persist through many differences of 
stimulation and through many variations of reaction. 

This fact is illustrated by the instincts that relate to the 
foundation of the family, which act indirectly through many 
efforts tending to the accumulation cf food or property by 
the man, and to protective care of the young by the woman: 
nobody hesitates to speak of the paternal instincts nor of the 
maternal instincts. It is illustrated again by reference to 
the ethical instincts which tend to bring about social consoli- 
dation ; and this through the most varied of actions that are 
often apparently guided by the most varied of conscious 
aims, which often seem to the actor to lead in any direction 
rather than towards the racial ends that we believe these 
social instincts subserve: we agreed that no one should 
hesitate to speak of the patriotic instincts nor of the bene- 
volent instincts. 

Now I think it will be evident to the reader that if the 
governing instinct for which we are searching exist at all 
it is likely to appear, as do all the higher instincts, as a 
most general trend of action running through many diverse 
forms of activity. 

We see therefore that in general we need not conclude 
that the activities which we surmise may relate to an end 
which we are considering are not of an instinctive nature 
because we find the trend of these activities difficult to 
trace in many ways or because the immediate end that 
Nature has in view is not instantly clear before our eyes. 

I am in complete agreement with Professor Lloyd Morgan 
when he cautions us that instinct actions must be care- 
fully separated from those actions which are attached to 
them by accumulated experience, or by imitation, or by 
“ tradition ’’: nor can there be any question that with the 
actions we are discussing this separation is exceedingly 
difficult. But on the other hand I hold that even in cases 
where this separation is impossible in many directions, we 
are nevertheless warranted in suspecting the existence of 
a true instinct provided we are able to discover some bio- 
logical end which is subserved by the general trend of a 
series of varied activities. 

That we are able to discover the biological end which is 
subserved by the actions expressive of the religious feelings, 
I have already suggested. I shall hope to convince the 
reader of the correctness of this view in the next number of 
this series; and this I shall attempt to do by the accumula- 
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tion of evidence which enables us to sift away much that 
is extraneous, and which places in relief the important 
relatively stable elements which appear in all the varied 
religious expressions. 


§ 16. It seems to me that a strong argument in favour of 
the instinctive nature of religious expression lies in its uni- 
versality in man in one degree or another. 

It is indeed true that some observers tell us that there 
are certain savages and some small proportion of the de- 
graded of our own race who show no tendencies to religious 
expression, and who can formulate no religious thought : 
but so far as this is true, it is probably due to a lack of the 
conditions which usually stimulate to such expression : and 
we surely should not be led by this fact, if it be a fact, 
to pronounce in general against the existence of a true re- 
ligious instinct in man by which we may account for his 
religious expressions and sentiments. As well might we 
deny the existence of the maternal instinct because we find 
human mothers who seem to be lacking entirely in maternal 
feeling: as well deny the existence of patriotic instincts, 
or of benevolent instincts, because a small proportion of men 
are cowards, or utterly selfish and cruel. 

It is very true that the masses of the people are influenced 
to religious expression from their early childhood by habits 
enjoined upon them by those who guide their young lives ; 
or by imitation of the actions of those whom they fear or 
admire. It is indeed barely possible, theoretically, that if a 
child were brought up without any religious influence what- 
ever, it might show none of the characteristic religious 
expressions ; although satisfactory experiment in this direc- 
tion could scarcely be made, for the simple reason that 
religious expression direct or indirect is so widespread in all 
that we see and hear in life that it would be all but impos- 
sible to make an experiment of the kind mentioned which 
would be conclusive. But suppose for the moment that the 
experiment were successfully made, we should certainly not 
prove thereby that religious activities are not instinctive: as 
well might one attempt to prove that the little alligator has 
no instinct leading it to snap at its enemy by experimentally 
eliminating from its environment the stimuli which bring the 
instinct into evidence. 

As a matter of fact the mark of the existence of an 
instinct within us is not the appearance in all men of certain 
activities, but rather the aptitude for the production of cer- 
tain co-ordinated actions, of certain trends of action, if the 
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appropriate stimulus be given. And under such a criterion 
the instinctive nature of the religious force within us must 
surely be granted: for one will scarcely deny that civilised 
man has a natural aptitude towards religious functioning, 
which is brought out under the most unexpected circum- 
stances, upon the occurrence of the most subtle of stimuli. 


§ 17. Here I would beg my reader to note that the 
governing instinct, if it exist at all, must be one which 
would be appreciably developed in man only ; for we know 
of no race of animals in which the ethical impulses are 
highly developed, and none in which the tribal life is notice- 
ably dependent upon the subordination of other instincts to 
racial instincts, so far as the latter do exist in them. 

It is an interesting corroboration of our supposition, there- 
fore, to find that the religious activities are, so far as we 
know, developed in man only. It is true that certain 
attempts have been made to trace evidence of fetich worship 
in the higher animals; but the actions observed are all 
explicable in terms of surprise and its resultant fear; and as 
we shall see in the next article, although the arousal of fear 
may possibly have led in the beginning to the primal forms 
of religious expression, it can in no way have led to the 
persistence of the tendency to the appearance of religious 
expression in its many modified forms; and this fact of 
persistence is after all the matter of highest importance in 
our consideration. 

Bat furthermore, not only do we find that religious 
expression is limited to man, but we discover, as we should 
expect, that it varies in correspondence to the changes in 
man’s character; that it is developed in its most complex 
forms where man’s tribal life is most complex. If religious 
activities be the expression of an instinct which has to do 
with the emphasis of impulses that are important for the 
development of social life, then surely we should expect just 
what we thus find —viz., that its highest developments 
would appear in those races in which social consolidation is 
most advanced: it seems to me that the history of our race 
proves this fact. 

It is indeed true that religious inspiration, so called, has 
often been and is still gained in solitude, but the power of a 
religion is tested by its influence upon the social life of the 
community in which it is preached. If we refer to the 
history of ancient civilisations we find the complexity of 
their religious conceptions and expressions co-ordinate with 
the complexity of their social fabric. 
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In our day the nearest approach that we find to a man 
without religion is the savage of the icy plain, the barbaric 
negro of the deep forest, the cannibal of the desert island ; 
and with all these low types of mankind it must be agreed 
that social life and the social instincts are at most but 
embryonic. 

Among all the civilised races religious expression is found, 
and the more complex their social organisation, the more 
prominent become the actions of religious expression in the 
history of the people. 


§ 18. Religious activities like the expression of all true 
instincts seem often to be spontaneously developed. The 
masses of mankind do not have to be argued into the ex- 
pression of religious feelings : rather is it true that rational- 
istic or other barriers must be raised if we are to prevent 
the expression of the religious force that is found in man in 
varying degree. And even then, however fully we may 
acquiesce in the dictates of an inquisitorial power, or be 
led by argument, however much we, under such influences, 
repress our religious impulses, they still exist within us, 
calling upon us aloud at times to give them play, and forcing 
themselves to the front in moments of weakness or despair. 

The most pronounced of atheists seldom fails to pray in 
the face of terrible danger or deep sorrow. 


§ 19. I shall assume then, from this time on, that my 
reader agrees with me that the religious instinct exists 
within us; that religious actions are the expressions of a 
force which, as in the case of other instincts, is organic in 
its nature ; that our religious impulses are determined by 
the nature of the organism that we inherit. But from this 
time on, I also wish to lay especial stress upon the fact 
above discussed, but usually little appreciated ; viz., that 
if it once be allowed that a religious instinct exists which, 
broadly speaking, is developed in all of mankind, then 
evidently we are immediately forced to the conclusion that 
the religious instinct must subserve some valuable function 
in the biological development of the human race. 

For as we have so often said above, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for us to conceive how any instinct can have arisen, 
how it can have become developed and elaborated, and 
more than all, how it can have persisted from generation 
to generation, as has this religious instinct so far back as 
we are able to look into the history of the earliest of civil- 
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isations, unless it has fulfilled some function of value in the 
development of the race. 

It is of course always possible that certain habits of 
action may have become fixed in our race that have no 
bearing whatever upon the persistence of the race: habits 
which are inherited because they belong to a race which 
has come to persist for reasons entirely unrelated to these 
habits: but this supposition is difficult to sustain in rela- 
tion to any instinct which is widespread and _ persistent 
in a race, as is the case with the religious instinct in man. 
And on the whole we are compelled to assume that there 
is little probability that the religious instinct is one of the 
few exceptions to the general rule which connects instincts 
with functioning advantageous to the race in which they 
appear. : 

That I believe the function of the religious instinct can be 
traced I have already stated: and I shall devote the next 
article of this series to an attempt to show in some detail that 
religious expressions, of ceremonial or of other kinds, whilst 
on the whole of little advantage and often of distinct disad- 
vantage to individual life, are on the other hand advantageous 
on the whole to the tribal life of the social organism which 
we believe to be beginning to develop. I shall further 
attempt to show that this advantage accrues through the 
subordination of the individual variant elemental influences 
within us, and the emphasis of the racial influences ; this 
subordination and emphasis being brought about by, or in 
necessary connexion with, the habits of action which form 
the expression of this religious instinct ; we being able thus 
to account for the persistence of these habits of action, 
although we recognise, as I have just said, that to us as 
individuals they are apparently at times of disadvantage and 
ordinarily of no appreciable value. 


§ 20. In closing this article let me say just a word upon 
one subject to which a separate article might well be 
devoted, and which I am unable to treat adequately in this 
series without overstepping the limits of space which I am 
able to ask the editor of MIND to allow me. 

In all that has preceded this I have been calling attention 
to the importance of the subordination of elemental variance 
to typical action, and I have argued that without this 
subordination our social life as it exists could not have been 
built up. 

But I must not be understood to hold that variance is not 
in itself of importance. If material changes occur in en- 
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vironmental condition, using the term in its widest sense, 
then typical reactions may be the very ones which will lead 
to destruction; and, on the other hand, in variations from 
typical reactions may appear our only hope of prosperity 
or persistence. 

But what I hoid is that, so far as we can see, the growth 
of social aggregation in guasi-organic forms has been ‘depen- 
dent in the past upon the subordination of variant influences, 
and therefore that unless we are convinced that the condi- 
tions of biological development are changing in important 
directions we are bound to hold that, in “general, variance 
from typical forms should not be undertaken without this 
serious consideration—viz., that in acting contrary to these 
typical forms we are acting in opposition to the experience 
of the race from which we are descended, which experience 
has left its mark in us in the establishment of these very 
instincts which call upon us to live as our ancestors have 
lived. 

On the other hand, however, if after full consideration we 
become convinced that conditions have thus changed, then 
it seems to me equally clear that we are bound to take the 
risk involved in action in opposition to instinct, although 
this action be opposed to the experience of our race as 
ingrained in us; and we are bound to take this dangerous 
risk in the interests of the progress of our race in its effort 
to accommodate itself in the best possible manner to an 
environment which is never stable, which is daily altering 
in minor details, and which perchance may at any moment 
have come to differ in certain directions from that environ- 
ment which in the past has determined the formation of the 
impulses which guide us to-day. 











IV.—_AN ATTEMPT AT A PSYCHOLOGY OF 
INSTINCT. 


By AvicE JuLIA HAMLIN. 


In the scientific authorities of to-day we find widely different 
and contradictory statements with regard to instinct. Psy- 
chologists of the same school often differ noticeably in the 
use of the term, while both the scientists of mind and of 
nature trespass on one another’s preserves without any 
consciousness of being outside their own domain. There 7s 
a psychology, as well as a biology and a physiology of 
instinct. The proper field of the biologist is obviously the 
investigation of the origin and development of instincts in 
the race-history of any order of animals. He must estimate 
the influence of environments, of individual acquirements 
and of heredity. The physiologist must study the structural 
and functional basis of instinctive activity in the individual. 
As Hoffding says, ‘the original organisation of each indi- 
vidual is a given starting-point connecting the heritage of 
the race and the activity of the individual”.t| What this 
connexion in the organism may be, we must leave entirely 
to the physiologist to discover. It remains for the psycho- 
logist to explicate the nature of instinct in so far as it is a 
mental process. He must make a cross section of mind at 
the time when instinct becomes a conscious state. He must 
describe the whole mental contents or the psychical com- 
position of instinct. 

There has been little recognition of these differences in 
standpoint from which the three sciences regard instinct. 
The inevitable result of such neglect is the confusion and 
inconsistency present in the general treatment of the subject 
by even the most eminent men of the day. Attention is 
called to this confusion in the use of the term instinct by Pro- 
fessor C. Lloyd Morgan in an article in Natural Science, May, 


1 Hoffding’s Psychology, tr., p. 91. 
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1895, entitled ‘‘Some Definitions of Instinct”’. In the 
opening paragraph of the article Professor Morgan does barely 
allude to the fact that the psychologist’s standpoint is not 
the same as that of the biologist; but he does not define the 
difference, and he makes no use of the distinction in his 
extended notice of the contradictions rife in writings upon 
instinct. And though he quotes freely from the most 
important psychological writings on the subject, his article 
does not satisfactorily represent the views of some of the 
writers cited, and does not attempt any investigation or 
reconciliation of their differences. This is probably because 
Professor Morgan’s aim was the suggestion of definitions of 
instinct that would be acceptable to both psychologists and 
biologists. It seems to me to be equally worth the while to 
attempt a fuller presentation of the treatment of instinct by 
psychologists ; to see the reasons for their variance, and to 
reconcile. their differences where this is possible. We may 
finally glean from their discussions a consistent and satis- 
factory psychology of instinct. We shall refer to the psy- 
chologists quoted by Professor Morgan, and also to some of 
the natural scientists (Darwin, Romanes, and Morgan him- 
self). In addition, we include in our study Bain, Carpenter, 
Lehmann, von Hartmann and Volkmann. 

The confusion in psychological writings on instinct is 
largely due to the looseness in the terminology of the science 
in general, and of this topic in particular. Instinct may be 
synonymous with, exclusive of, or included under, the term 
impulse. It may include or exclude what is habitual. It is 
used as equivalent to innate, or again it is restricted to 
certain kinds of connate activities; and soon. The utter- 
ances of each psychologist have to be interpreted in terms of 
his complete system. To make any fair comparison of 
opinions, then, we must occasionally interrupt our series of 
quotations to call to mind the real significance of the terms 
in any given quotation. 

The important differences of opinion with regard to 
instinct cluster about five principal questions. Is instinct a 
conscious process? What is the relation of external and 
organic (internal) stimulus to instinct? What is the rela- 
tion of instinct to intelligence? To feeling and emotion ? 
To impulse? Under each topic references will be given 
to the conflicting theories now in the field. Where the 
differences cannot be reconciled, I shall venture to emphasise 
whatever seems to me to contribute to a full and consistent 
psychology of instinct. 

1. Instinct vs. Reflex Action: Is Instinct a conscious 
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process? In proposing to write upon the psychology of 
instinct, I have assumed that it is a conscious process: other- 
wise it would not come within the province of psychology. 
But protests have been raised against this assumption. 
What basis is there for such protests, and how have they 
been answered ? 

The chief exponent, among psychologists, of the theory 
that instinct is an unconscious process 1s Herbert Spencer. 
He defines instinct as ‘“‘compound reflex action’. ‘No 
instinct need ever have been intelligent. In its higher forms 
it is probably accompanied by a rudimentary consciousness, 
but this is an effect of the growing complexity of the 
instinct.” } 

Wundt remarks that Spencer’s theory “accounts for the 
material which the animal has at its disposal, but not for 
the form which is the real result of its work. That the 
caterpillar secretes silk, and the bee wax, is just as much a 
matter of physical necessity as the emission of any other 
secretion. But that these substances are worked up in such 
definite and artistic forms is altogether inexplicable from the 
facts of physical organisation.”? And again: ‘ The refléx 
theory assumes that the sucking movements of the new-born ° ,. 
mammal are not only involuntary, )ut unconscious. It is 
hardly a theory that any one would hold, who had ever really 
seen the movements of a hungry infant. If emotional ex- 
pressions have any significance at all, the infant’s move- 
ments can only be interpreted as psychically conditioned 
actions, 7.¢., manifestations of impulse.” * 

Romanes also criticises Spencer’s theory, and maintains 
with Wundt that instinct must be conscious. ‘Instinct 
is reflex action into which there is imported an element of 
consciousness.” 4 

These two writers give us three classes of facts which 
require the assumption of consciousness in instinct. (1) 
Instinctive actions are often accommodated by the individual 
to changes in external circumstances. (2) They do not 
follow immediately upon definite stimuli, but depend also 
upon the disposition of the animal. (3) In the higher 
animals, at least, they are accompanied by unmistakable 
expression of emotion. 

Romanes admits that there is difficulty in determining 


1 Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, chap. xii., sec. 194. 

2 Wundt’s Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology, tr., p. 392. 
5 Op. cit., p. 400. 

4 Mental Evolution in Animals, p. 159. 
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the presence of consciousness in many cases, but affirms 
that this does not invalidate his definition. 

Professor Lloyd Morgan takes middle ground. He refuses 
to accept consciousness as a criterion of distinction between 
instinctive and reflex action, because “the same series of 
activities may probably at one time be unconscious, and at 
another time conscious; and because many actions almost 
universally regarded as reflex, may at times be accompanied 
by consciousness”.\ He prefers to distinguish reflex and 
instinctive activities by the organised sequence and co-ordi- 
nation present in instinctive actions. Yet Professor Morgan 
himself recognises the answer that any psychologist would 
make to his reasons for objecting to the definition of instinct 
as a conscious process. Other processes, universally ad- 
mitted to be conscious, may become so mechanised by habit 
that they may be unconsciously performed at times. Soin 
his more recent article he admits that ‘instinct’ is con- 
scious, defining it as a ‘‘connate psychological impulse,’”— 
while instinctive ‘activities’ may be conscious or un- 
conscious. 

Hoffding distinguishes instincts (1) as more complex 
than reflexes; (2) as including an obscure impulse of feeling, 
and consequently a sort of consciousness,—though not 
consciousness of the end of the action; and (3) as involving 
a direction of various powers to a more or less distant end 
outside the individual consciousness. We need give only 
passing notice to this definition here, for it will reappear 
under a later heading of this paper. 

2. The relation of Instinct to external and organic 
stimulus. The various attempts to distinguish between 
instinctive and reflex action have raised much discussion 
about the part played by sense stimuli in the initiation of 
instinct.) Trying to draw too fine distinctions here, some of 
the authorities flatly contradict each other. For instance, 
Romanes states that “the stimulus which evokes a reflex 
action is, at most, a sensation; that which evokes an instinc- 
tive action is a perception” ;* while Carpenter asserts that 
the stimuli for reflexes are wholly unconscious, and that 
instincts are excited by impressions on the organs of sense.° 
Such restrictions of either term are too closely drawn, and 


1 Animal Life and Intelligence, p. 433. 

2 Op. cit., p. 422. 

3 Hoffding’s Psychology, tr., p. 91. 

4 Romanes’ Mental Evolution in Animals, p. 159. 
5 Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, p. 48. 
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have found no general acceptance. We must look elsewhere 
for the answer to the question of the relation of sense 
stimulus to instinct. 

_ Professor Baldwin takes an extreme position. He defines 
instincts as “complex motcr tendencies stimulated from 
without’’.1 This statement is not in accordance with the 
prevailing theories of the relation of sensation to instinct ; 
for while many authors (Bain, Sully, Preyer, Hoffding, 
Volkmann, etc.) recognise the presence of sensations in 
instinct, they lay little stress upon objective stimuli. They 
rather call attention to stimulus coming from within the 
organism. | Volkmann, for instance, states that the “ affec- 
tively toned excitations which initiate instincts have their 
ground in organic processes ’.3_ Hoffding and Preyer recon- 
cile the two views by maintaining that both external stimulus 
and organic tendencies are necessary, Preyer’s statement is 
somewhat as follows: after admitting that sensory peripheral 
excitation is one essential condition for instinctive move- 
ments, he goes on to assert that ‘‘if a special disposition or 
feeling is wanting, then the instinctive movement is not 
made even under the strongest and most appropriate stimu- 
lus”.® In the same way Hoffding points out that although 


-“some stimulus is required to set instinct to work, yet the 


action is determined far more by the motor tendencies 
implanted in the individual than by the nature of the 
stimulus ; this latter serves only as the opening of a valve”. 
Summarising the results of our references on these two 
topics (Instinct and Reflex Action: Instinct and Stimulus), 
we find a very general acceptance of four points. (1) In- 
stincts are directed to an end, of which the organism is 
unconscious. (2) They are more complex than reflexes. 
(3) They are less unequivocally correlated with stimulus. 
(4) They contain an element of some sort of consciousness. 
The psychologist is chiefly concerned with the examina- 
tion of the fourth point; he must determine what sort of 
consciousness.is present in instincts. There have been three 
answers to this question. Some writers have maintained 
that consciousness is present in instincts in the form of 
inherited knowledge, thus placing instinctive actions under 
the control of intelligence. Others say that instincts are for 
consciousness merely emotions, or else mere feelings of 


1 Baldwin’s Handbook of Psychology: Feeling and Will, p. 308. 
? Volkmann’s Lehrbuch der Psychologie, sec. 146. 

3 Preyer’s Die Seele des Kindes, part i., chap. xi. 

4 Hoffding’s Psychology, tr., p. 312. 
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pleasure and pain. Others, again, classify them as im- 
nulses, asserting that there is a consciousness of activity in 
instincts. 

3. Instinct and Intelligence. The first answer demands 
least attention, since it finds little support at the present time. 
On account of the evident purposiveness of instinct, Spalding 
and others have thought that it must be regarded as the 
manifestation of inherited ideas. The great majority, how- 
ever, reject the theory for reasons stated by Wundt! as 
follows: (1) “It is impossible to prove the existence in our 
own minds of any ideas which do not spring from the 
experience of the individual life”. (2) ‘“‘ The observation of 
instinct does not by any means give unqualified support to 
this hypothesis.” On the one hand it offers no explanation 
for the frequent variations of instinct ; on the other hand, in 
order to account for the minute uniformities of instinct, it 
must assume ‘“‘not only a single innate idea, but a whole 
connected series, in a word an innate activity of thought 
with a large store of experience behind it ” 

The question of the relation of instinct to intelligence 
leads us to digress for a moment into an examination of the 
theory of instincts as “lapsed intelligence”’. We are here 
trespassing upon the biological domain ; but our intrusion 
is justified by the fact that the theory is dependent upon 
certain psychological assumptions in regard to the nature of 
animal intelligence. 

Lehmann and Lewes refer all instincts to lapsed intelli- 
gence. \ Lehmann defines instinctive movements as “those 
excited more or less immediately, since by frequent repetition 
the directing ideas (always present in these movements at 
first) have become no longer necessary’’.2 Volkmann holds 
a theory which is just the reverse of this: ‘Instinct is an 
impulse arising without the presence of an idea”. It comes 
from an affectively toned excitation grounded in organic 
processes. 

Between these extreme views stand a large number of the 
most important writers on the subject. They accept the 
theory of lapsed intelligence as a partial explanation of 
instincts, and especially of those observed in the higher 
animals. But they find it equally necessary to assume the 
Darwinian theory, since it covers instincts in the lower 
animals that are inexplicable by the alternative hypothesis. 


1Wundt’s Human and Animal Psychology, tr., p. 393. 
?Lehmann’s Hauptgesetze des menschlichen Gefiihlslebens, sec. 183. 
3-Volkmann’s Lehrbuch der Psychologie, sec. 146. 
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Wundt remarks that Darwin’s theory explains instinct as 

“inherited habit determined principally by the influences of 

environment ”.' And he adds that there is no necessary 

antagonism between this view and that which makes 

instinct a mechanised (or “lapsed”) intelligent action. 

Both theories are held by Wundt, Baldwin, Romanes,,- 
Morgan, Sergi, Sully and others. 

Wundt is the only psychologist to attempt a definite state- 
ment of the natwre of the intelligence present in instinct. In 
his fullest discussion of instinct he says: “A large number of 
the manifestations of mental lifein animalsarerightly ascribed 
to individual experiences, the mechanism of which can only 
be explained in terms of association”.? And elsewhere he 
refers to instincts as ‘‘developed through ideas and the 
associative and intellectual processes involved in the apper- 
ception of ideas ’’.* 

Whatever may be the final decision upon the importance 
of intelligence in the formation of instincts, we are ourselves 
chiefly concerned with the analysis of intelligence so far as it is 
present in instincts, as they actually now exist. The follow- 
ing conclusions are supported by the best discussions of 
instinct, and seem to summarise all that can be definitely 
settled with regard to the place of intelligence in the complex 
process called instinct. Ideas are undoubtedly present, 
either in the sense of the perception of external objects or 
organic stimulus, or in the sense of the perception of the 
movements more or less directly connected with these per- 
ceptions. There is, however, in instinct proper, no idea of 
the end to which the movements are directed. The ideas 
present are often vague, though accompanied frequently by 
intense feeling or emotion, and there is no precise correlation 
between the perception of a given object and the instinctive 
action. (The chicken will peck at a carpet or a newspaper 
as readily as at a grain of corn.) We find intelligence here 
only in the narrow sense of simple association of ideas. And 
the connexion of instinctive movements with the ideas that 
initiate instincts is largely dependent, as we shall see later, 
upon the presence of some feeling, emotion or mental dis- 
position. Instinct, then, is not essentially an idea or group 
of ideas. We have now to turn to more difficult questions : 
the relation of instinct to impulse, and to feeling. 

4. Instinct and Impulse: Is Instinct voluntary? Here, 


Wundt’s Human and Animal Psychology, tr., p. 389. 
2 Op. cit., p. 390. 
® Wundt’s Physiologische Psychologie, 4th ed., ii., p. 518. 
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of course, we find very considerable disagreements among 
the authorities. On the one hand, there is a fundamental 
divergence of opinion due to the diverse theories of will 
held by different schools of psychology. On the other hand, 
we notice many differences in statement that owe their 
existence more to different uses of terminology than 
to any real discrepancy in theory. We have, in fact, a 
quadruple confusion ; divergence on the relation of impulse 
to will, and on both sides of this divergence confused and 
inconsistent uses of the term ‘‘ impulse” ; divergence, again, 
on the relation of instinct to impulse, and again much con- 
fusion in the definitions of both terms. We cannot hope 
finally to disentangle this snarl of conflicting statements. 
But by selecting typical instances and recalling the different 
interpretations of “impulse,” we shall gather up what is 


‘most important for our present purpose. 


As representatives of those who regard will as the funda- 
mental process of mind, and impulse as a manifestation of 
will, we take Wundt and Hoffding. The following quota- 
tions give Wundt’s position. He defines impulse as ‘ that 
in which sensation and will are operative in a fundamental 
connexion”. Thus it is ‘‘the actual element of all mental 
activity”.! “Impulse is a simple act of willing unequivo- 
cally determined by a single feeling.” * Holding impulse to 
be the primal and elementary reaction of the mind to 
external stimuli, Wundt goes on to say : “Individual develop- 
ment supports the general theory that voluntary acts have 
not developed out of reflexes, but that reflexes are stable 
and mechanised acts of will”.® Instinctive action is also 
impulsive, that is, voluntary action; and however far back 
we may go we shall not find anything to derive it frcm 
except similar, if simpler, acts of will.+ 

Hoffding agrees with Wundt in making will the funda- 
mental andoriginalform of consciousness.*> And he alsomakes 
instinct a manifestation of impulse. But, unlike Wundt, he 
holds instinct to be more primitive than any other manifesta- 
tion of will, whereas Wundt derives instinct from preceding 
acts ofimpulse. Hence impulse with Wundt may be reaction 
to a sensation without consciousness of the end to which the 
action is directed ; while with Hoffding impulse 7s conscious 
of its end, and it is only instinct which acts blindly.® 


1 Op. cit., ii, p. 640. 2 Philosophische Studien, vi., p. 376. 
’ Physiologische Psychologie, ii., p. 591. 

+ Human and Animal Psychology, tr., p. 409. 

® Hoffding’s Psychology, tr., p. 99. ® Op. cit., p. 828. 
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As representatives of those who distinctly recognise the 
active element in instinct and impulse, yet do not regard 
these as the primal activities of mind, we may take Bain and 
Sully. Sully defines instinct as “a truly active phenomenon 
in the shape of a semi-conscious impulse to act,’ ete. And 
again: ‘‘ We find in the element of impulse, which is so 
marked a constituent of instinctive action, a distinctly active 
element, which forms the analogue and in a sense the true 
genetical antecedent of the conscious pursuit of an end”.? 
Bain agrees with all this, referring to instinct as “a volun- 
tary act in its initial form”.® But where Sully alludes 
rather vaguely to its dependence upon some original spon- 
taneous activity, Bain gives a clear and positive account of 
the development of instinct from an earlier spontaneous 
activity and its accompanying pleasure and pain.* 

Other writers give little or no recognition to the active 
element in instinct. As an Herbartian, Volkmann defines 
impulse as ‘‘the motive force of an idea”. Instincts are 
“blind impulses” starting from “affectively toned excitations 
grounded in organic processes”. ‘‘They do not originate 
from voluntary action,” but by frequent repetition prepare 
the way for it. Baldwin’s explanation of instinct and 
impulse by ‘‘ suggestion” seems to be really akin to Volk- 
mann’s view, though expressed in other terms. 

Those who, like Lehmann, “ hold expressions of feeling to 
be fundamental, and consider that impulsive and instinctive 
movements have been derived from them,’® may be left for 
special consideration, under the following heading. Enough, 
I think, has been said to prove the need of something more 
nearly approaching uniformity in the use of terms, as well 
as the need of a more definite recognition of certain necessary 
differences in these terms when used by fundamentally 
different schools of psychology. 

I cannot attempt here to bring order out of this chaos. 
For my present purpose it is sufficient to pass two comments 
upon the various opinions expressed with regard to the 
relation of instinct to impulse and will. (1) All writers 
recognise an active element in instinct, either as original 
and voluntary activity, or as a motor discharge of some sort. 


1 Sully’s The Human Mind, vol. ii., p. 186. 

2 Op. cit., p. 192. 

3 Bain’s Senses und Intellect, p. 413. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 246-316. 

5 Volkmann’s Lehrbuch der Psychologie, secs. 143-146. 

6 Lehmann’s Hauptgesetze des menschlichen Gefiihislebens, sec. 192, 
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And (2) there is less real than apparent difference in defini- 
tions of impulse as voluntary or involuntary. Wundt, for 
instance, defining impulse as “ univocally determined action,” 
calls it “voluntary”; while many others, using the same 
definition, call it involuntary. ‘ Voluntary” actions, with 
the latter, are restricted to acts of choice. 

I conclude, then, that the active element, whether called 
voluntary or not, is more prominent and unmistakable than 
the ideational element ; and pass on to the consideration of 
the affective element. 

5. The Affective Element in Instinct: Instinct, Feeling 
and Emotion. I have unavoidably touched upon this topic 
in many preceding quotations bearing upon the relation of 
sensation and impulse to instinct. With the exception of 
those who deny that instinct is a conscious process, all the 
writers whom I have cited refer with more or less emphasis 
to the presence of pleasure and pain in instinct. There is, 
however, much difference in their estimate of the relation of 
feeling to the other elements present. 

Carpenter and Romanes hardly refer to the importance of 
pleasure and pain; while Lehmann, Schneider and others 
make feeling “‘ the foundation of all psychical life’! Wundt 
and Hoffding do not regard feeling as thus fundamental, 
but still consider it a necessary constituent of instinct. So 
Wundt says “the interaction of external stimulus with 
affective and voluntary response constitutes the real nature 
of instinct at all stages of organic evolution”’.?- Bain makes 
feeling of great importance in his theories, since he maintains 
that pleasure increases vital energy, while pain lessens it. 
This fact, in his opinion, is what makes instinctive and im- 
pulsive action possible. 

We need not enter into the controversy upon the com- 
parative importance of feeling and will. We are more 
concerned to know just what is covered by the element of 
“feeling” in instinct. Some think of it as the tone of the 
exciting sensation (Bain and Volkmann). Sergi speaks of 
the pleasure or pain as the result of the instinctive action. 
Sully finds emotion, rather than mere feeling, present, and 
describes instinct as “a vague, undefined craving for some- 
thing, and a restless striving for its realisation ’’.* All three 
opinions are correct in many cases,—emotions being present, 
I suppose, only in the instincts of the higher animals. 


1 $chneider’s Der thierische Wille, p. 85. 
2 Human and Animal Psychology, tr., p. 409. 
3 Sully’s The Human Mind, ii., 186. 
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In conclusion, I venture to propose a formula to represent 
what the psychologist finds in making a cross section of the 
instinctive consciousness.! In constructing the formula I 
assume that there are three elements of mind,—sensation, 
affection (pleasure-pain) and conation. Whether the 
activity intended by the third is an experiential fact or an 
inference from experiential facts, whether, 7.¢., conation 
denotes an ‘active’ process or a complex of organic sensa- 
tions, is of no importance for the present purpose. 

The element of sensation I would represent by a small s. 
This covers all ideas and perceptions actually present in 
instinct. Ideas are undoubtedly a part of the instinctive 
consciousness, but they are obscured by feeling and impulse. 
As has been said already, there is no idea in instinct of the 
end toward which its acts are directed, and no precise corre- 
lation of the acts with external perceptions. 

The affective element is more conspicuous and more 
decisive in its influence. Whether present as mere feeling of 
pleasure and pain, or in the form of emotion, it is often the most 
prominent element in the instinctive consciousness. If mere 
feeling is present I represent it by a large A. This repre- 
sents alternating pleasure and pain, accompanying either the 
introductory organic sensations or the instinctive action. 
If feeling is present in the form of some emotion we have, 
besides the affective element, a distinct idea or group of 
ideas, which we may represent by a large S, and the less 
noticeable active element which we represent by a small c 
(conation). Emotion will then be symbolised by SAc.” 

Finally, we must recognise the importance of the impul- 
sive character of instinct, and conclude our formula by a 
large C. There is unquestionably present in very many 
cases of instinct the most intense ‘consciousness of activity’ 


1 The formula used here is one already given by Professor Titchener in 
the Philosophical Review, iii., p. 480. The accompanying paragraph is a 
concise statement of several points which have been elaborated in the 
present paper. 

?The emotions present in instinct are commonly misrepresented by 
the terms in which they are described, both in scientific treatises and in 
popular works. When a bird flies off its nest to attack an intruder, it is 
wholly unpsychological to refer to the act as a manifestation of the 
instinct of maternal love. <A cross section of the bird’s consciousness 
would probably give a blurred perception of the intruder, accompanied 
by a flurry of most unpleasant organic sensations of varying nature and 
intensity, which bring up in turn a series of impulses to fly back and 
forth, and to utter sharp, quick cries. “ Maternal love,” “sympathy,” and 
all similar terms should be applied to intelligent and consciously 
purposive action ; and this is just what instinct is not. 
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(whatever this may prove on analysis to be) of which the 
organism is capable. If migrating birds are imprisoned in 
the autumn, they beat against the southern side of the 
cage with extreme force and persistence. It seems absurd 
to suppose that there is no conscious prompting to these 
efforts. Neither can such a hypothesis account for the very 
frequent modification of instinctive action by intelligence. 
It is true that the prompting to activity becomes more 
and more obscure as we pass down the scale of animal life. 
Yet if Wundt is right in regarding tmpulse, or a consciously 
active response to the environment, as the fundamental 
characteristic of animal life, then the conative element must 
be present in even the lowest forms of instinctive action. 

Whatever one’s attitude towards Wundt’s primary 
assumption, his discussion of instinct, as the preceding 
quotations must already have indicated, is by far the most 
thorough and complete. Writing from the’ strictly psycho- 
logical standpoint, he has taken up important points ignored 
by others, and is guilty of no confusion of biological inter- 
pretation with psychological analysis. His conclusions are 
in substantial agreement with the formula here given. 

Uniting the elements noticed above, our formula will 
stand as sAC; or, if emotion is present, as s[SAc]C. For 
the psychologist, that is, instinct is a conscious complex in 
which the perceptual elements are more or less obscured by 
the strong affective tone of the mental state and by the 
impulse to activities which the animal performs without 
consciousness of their end, and by means of a mechanism 
provided by its physical organisation. 











V.—VARIETY OF EXTENT, DEGREE AND UNITY 
IN SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


By SopHi£ BRYANT. 


As one of the many grounds for variety in human nature not 
the least interesting are the degree and extent to which the self 
has become conscious of its” qualifications, and the unity 
preserved by self-consciousness as it develops. From the 
relative self-unconsciousness of three years to the self- 
consciousness of thirty there are many stages, with possibili- 
ties of omission, or of breach and confusion at every one. 
Thus we may expect to find variety, not only in the qualifi- 
cations of the individual self expressing itself through in- 
stinct, but in its methods of self-revelation and the effects 
of that method. The self become conscious is a new factor 
in life, shaping it not just as the unconscious self does. 

i ‘Effects on character as self-consciousness deepens and 
spreads. 

Self-consciousness is the means by which the nexus of in- 
stinct becomes continuous with the nexus of reason. It is 
through self-consciousness that reason plays on instinct 
to modify it, and through the same medium instinct presses 
for translation into "practical ideas — maxims of the 
instinct—and thus modifies reason by finding voice in 
it. In short, without self-consciousness the unity of self 
and reason could not be complete—could not even be an 
end pursued. Reason would develop as one whole seeking 
unity; Instinct .would develop as another whole or more 
probably as a chaos. The two connected together in one 
life, but not interpenetrating each other, might jog along 
side by side in fair agreement more or less so long as cir- 
cumstances did not evolve any serious disparity in the 
natural bent of each. But if circumstances did occur 
provoking a conflict between instinct and the practical 
ideas hitherto accepted as practical wisdom, then either 
there must be a battle and a defeat, or a solution must be 
found in which the instinct gets itself accepted as standing 
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for asound maxim. Now the defeat of reason by an instinct, 
as such, is demoralising, even when the instinct is better 
than the narrow view of life it overturns. Such a defeat 
is the beginning of a bad habit: if one instinct may defeat 
reason so may another. Hence it is actually true that such 
innocent Sabbath breaking as in a Catholic country would 
be the order of the day (led by the ministers of religion, 
with the county brass band), may be the beginning of 
moral perdition in Sabbatarian Scotland. The defeat of 
the instinct by reason, on the other hand, is the common 
case of resisting temptation. Yet it may be that the in- 
stinct, as judged by a higher intelligence, is more reason- 
able than the half- awakened reason with which it conflicts, 
and then there is need for some process by which the 
instinct, making its pressure felt, comes to be translated 
into an idea and to gain acceptance as a_ principle 
among other principles of action. This is the function 
which ‘self-consciousness performs; and probably its de- 
velopment is greatly forwarded by a life full of much 
ethical demand and difficulty, requiring frequent readjust- 
ment of principle to include the wisdom and exclude 
the unwisdom of instinct. 

Even in our full blossom of practical wisdom we differ 
curiously, though within limits, from one another. On the 
same plane of wisdom our first principles may be the same, 
and even then the distribution of emphasis—the emphasis 
of instinctive individuality—among them may be so different 
as to make the totals differ widely. My practical wisdom is, 
relative to me, the best formula I can find to include all 
the better impulses of my nature, some of which would fail 
to thrill in response to some other formuia ideally better. 
The variety of these formule is as the variety of tunes that 
can be played with the seven notes of the musical scale. 
Thus, though we conceive the moral law as one, the in- 
dividual conscience hears it as a melody varying with the 
unconscious nature of the individual. The perspective of 
reason varies with the instinctive point of view. Our original 
differences do not vanish with growing self-consciousness 
though they become less acute. 

We are here concerned, not with this unconscious but 
with another kind of diversity, the extent, namely, to 
which self has become conscious. On this depends the ex- 
tent of the united as compared with the dual self. It can- 
not be doubted that most persons, if not all, are in this 
sense more or less dual: there is a something or other of 
instinct left over in them of which they could give no 
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account—do not know,—but which does or may influence 
their conduct, and might on occasion of conflict, formulate. 
itself in consciousness as a principle. This idea of a self 
transcending the self revealed in consciousness has, it may 
be noticed in passing, the same charm as pertains to the 
idea of infinite possibilities in any department of knowledge. 
It is dull to have reached a final end in any topic ; very dull 
to feel that nothing new will ever reveal itself in an intimate 
friend’s character; most dull to have penetrated to the very 
bottom of one’s own secret depths. And, happily, we never 
can be quite sure that some self-revelation 1s not yet in 
store for us. 

We should therefore take as our type of a full self-con- 
sciousness not a self-revelation already complete, but that 
amount of self-knowledge and, still more, that capacity for it 
which is required to maintain intact at every point the unity 
of reason and right’ instinct. We may think of sound self- 
knowledge as of sound knowledge in other topics: the 
alumnus is not he who has a vast ‘knowledge of particulars, 
but he who knows enough and knows it so that he can know 
whatever else he wants as occasion requires. Thus regarded, 
self-knowledge is that kind and that degree of skill in know- 
ledge which makes right instinct continuous with reason, 
and which, by making clear the opposition between this 
fortified reason and unlawful instinct, makes it easy to keep 
the latter under control. And here we see the psychological 
connexion between Socrates’ injunction to “know thyself” 
and his faith in the control of conduct by reason. 

Those lack sufficient self-knowledge, and have thus a 
settled duality of nature, who are content to go on with their 
instincts blindly or aided only occasionally by sidelights 
from reason. These sidelights from reason give the form 
of conscience, the instincts co-operating with them give the 
sanction of intuitive force, and a very effective type of 
conscientiousness may be thus realised when the instincts 
that could be recognised as principles have throughout the 
upper hand. This might be called the semi-conscious con- 
scieutious type. 

Semi-consciousness, ?.¢., when the total scheme of action 
is half understood, yields many eccentric types—persons, for 
instance, giving rein to de-socialising instincts, for which 
they invite the sanction of some crude jumble of practical 
ideas more or less irrelevant to the instincts in question. 


! By right instinct is meant instinct that can be reconciled with reason 
as a whole. 
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Strangely like them are their sworu foes, in whose souls the 
prevalent instincts of conservation or of mastery rally 
desperately, but blindly, round some formula, though sup- 
porting it often enough with arguments no whit more 
relevant. The mark of both is combination of the form of 
rational conscientiousness with strange irrationality of 
content. 

More wholesome is that much slighter degree of self- 
consciousness which, to all intents and purposes, is uncon- 
sciousness of instinct except as expressed. In such case 
there is no conscious attempt to combine reason with 
instinct in the guidance of life, except, indeed, to use reason 
for estimating the means to instinct’s ends. The rationality 
of conduct is then only understood in this secondary sense, and 
for good or evil living all depends on the beneficent or male- 
ficent balance of instinct. There is much to be said in 
appreciation of this type when the balance is beneficent. 
The sudden blaze of instinct warms more genially than the 
steady beam of reason, and so the unconsciousness of good 
instinct is lovable pre-eminently. 

Nevertheless, it is in natures moved peaceably, because 
powerfully, by a balance of fairly reasonable instinct that we 
find certain characteristic and ineradicable faults resting in 
the main on a fine and permanent inaccessibility to ideas. 
Such inaccessibility is an obvious characteristic of those 
whose life is rooted mainly in an unshakeable unconscious- 
ness. Instincts that cannot be expressed as principles can- 
not be dealt with as entering into the ideal of conduct and 
cannot therefore be in themselves modified by or incorpo- 
rated with reason. And so, as we know, the silent uncon- 
scious people, whose unmeditative goodness delights the 
heart and whose stability of conduct gives rest to the soul, 
afflict us by their entire unmanageability on occasions 
demanding any readjustment of the instinctive current of 
ideas or conduct. 

In fact, new ideas are naturally excluded, not intellectually 
of necessity, though there will be a bias of attention against 
them, but at least as practical—z.e., influencing conduct— 
because in such cases no ideas as such influence conduct 
very much. When instinct dominates conduct the peace 
may be kept between instinct and reason in several ways. 
The most typical way for the unconscious man is not to 
hear “the voice of reason” as a practical voice at all. That 
many persons live for the most part outside reason (7.é., 
without much attention to and action on ideas of conduct 
except as means to ends) is apparent from the small regard 
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to ethical reflexion with which popular preachers and their 
public are content. To a few points—not all by any means 
important points—the attention is directed and thereby the 
will attached. These appear in consciousness as conscience, 
and being attended to, enter as constituents into the sum 
total of will co-operating with or modifying the instincts 
according to their force. But the will takes on no mandate 
from reason as a whole, and for the most part the current 
of thought flows on quite smoothly, with very little influence 
on the conduct of life. This presents a spectacle as strange 
to the practical idealist as the practical idealist’s every-day 
experience of motive ideas and intelligible instincts is to the 
unconscious and therefore non-rational soul, or rather to the 
unpractical reason accustomed to turn back on itself. The 
development of ethical thought must tend on the whole to 
melt down the wall of separation between instinct and 
reason—to produce practical idealists—but it seems quite 
possible to think a whole system of ethics clearly—and 
certainly to think little bits of moral doctrine—without 
being moved out of the speculative into the practical atti- 
tude. There might therefore be ready accessibility to ideas 
intellectually with no influence of these on life. 

This defect of practicality in ideas of practical import 
seems to some persons quite natural, to others almost unin- 
telligible, and so the practical and the speculative idealist 
may be as the poles apart in conduct. A_ primordial 
difference in character may be suggested as cause, namely, 
the magnitude and instinctive direction of the subjective 
energy. Low subjective energy is unfavourable to any sur- 
plus of voluntary energy for conduct over and above the 
expenditure in attention to ideas. And given considerable 
energy it may tend originally to divide itself in any propor- 
tion between activity in thought and in deed. One may 
think so hard on virtue as to be incapable of the effort it 
requires. Or one may waste in feeling. 

Education cannot increase the store of subjective energy, 
though fresh air, good food, and exercise may ; but education 
can alter the habitual distribution from any extreme to a 
satisfactory mean ratio. As Aristotle taught us long ago, 
virtue—each virtue—may become a habit or secondary 
instinct by constant and unremitting practice. Thus the 
general habit of practical reasonableness can be acquired by 
the practice of carrying out all practical ideas whatever they 
may be. Facilities of time and opportunity should be given 
to children from an early age to make easy little plans and 
carry them out, and throughout the utmost care should be 
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taken that ideas of beneficent action more particularly be 
not checked. Perhaps no department of education is more 
hiable to neglect and perversion than this one. If the idea 
of reason as it develops is to be practical, then it must be 
lived as it comes to light. 

The individual history in this way educates persons very 
differently. People become practical as the exigencies of 
life demand practicality from them, but a life monotonous, 
luxurious and irresponsible will leave the ratio of specula- 
tion to practice just where it congenitally was. No amount 
of careful education would do away with the variety thus 
born of diversity in the circumstances of life, but the great 
extremes which are full of mischief might be abolished—the 
man who meditates but does not act, and the man who acts 
but does not deliberate. 

Defect of deliberativeness is the mark of an over-practical 
distribution of the subjective energy. In that case attention 
to an object of practical import dissolves at once into the 
instinct—it is hardly a resolve—to act. The speculative 
interest which prompts us to turn the matter over,—to look 
at it in relation to other objects, the ideas that make up our 
practical wisdom generally,—to orientate ourselves with re- 
spect to it and so on,—is here deficient. The agent leaps 
out in act; ‘‘something is to be done, therefore do it,”’ v.e., 
the first thing that comes into the head. Perhaps few fates 
are more trying than life with a very over-practical person, 
and no two opposites go worse in harness than over-practice 
and over-deliberation. They do not ameliorate, but aggra- 
vate each other. Both are curable, but two of the same 
sort together have a better mutual influence. The defect of 
deliberation in one stimulates deliberative effort in the 
other, and just as a hasty pair soon find out the incon- 
venience of hastiness, in the same way the over-deliberative 
pair are stimulated to compensate each other’s faults. 

2. The process of self-consciousness. 

But it is high time to approach the inquiry: How is self 
known, and as what, in consciousness? This brings us into 
the very heart of our problem. What is it that Iam aware of 
as my own self? How does this consciousness differ from 
one to another ? 

Our business here is not with the origin of the simple 
unqualified consciousness of existence as pertaining to the 
subject in knowledge. Our question is as to the develop- 
ment of self-consciousness—the qualification of this prim- 
ordial I-ness. The distinction of self from things known 
emerges in consciousness as the differentiation of feeling and 
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knowing. We make this clear to ourselves by conceiving 
the pre-self-conscious stage of life as resembling brief rest- 
ing moments of later years when consciousness is so vague 
that neither do objects nor feelings appear in it. All, or 
nearly all, of us have these vacant moments, and some 
—persons of fine bovine physique as well as persons of 
feeble, easily exhausted frame—have such moments very 
often and very long. They do not present even confused 
states of feeling and thought : they are states in which both 
being nascent neither is distinguished. From these, know- 
ledge and feeling emerge together, and the feeling is the 
qualification of the subject, in which qualification it comes 
to consciousness as “ self”. 

I know the objects of consciousness as related to each 
other, I feel them as affecting “me”. Full consciousness 
is never without this duality, self-consciousness, an under- 
current of feeling flowing on behind the objective conscious- 
ness which is the normal field of perception and thought. 
My feelings, as such, I do not strictly know. I am aware of 
them, or rather they are “‘ me,’’ and I appear to myself as 
their series, not a disparate series, but a continuous flow, each 
part of which has a living, though dim, share in all other 
parts, these being revivable through it. My feeling at one 
moment—at least, in any moment of strong feeling—is an 
integral of my feelings in all moments of my life. Only 
some circumstance that operates like the waters of Lethe 
impairs the truth of this momentous fact. I give my mind 
for a moment to my present state of feeling, grave or gay, 
and all my life-history of feeling rushes in upon me, though 
the only clear evidence I can offer is in the rise to objective 
consciousness at such times of odd scraps belonging to 
various periods of my life. It may, of course, be argued that 
the odd scraps come up through the association of ¢deas, 
and awaken feelings like to those they roused before. But 
in the first place the rush of feeling to the past, in a moment 
simply characterised by strong feeling—a deepened sub- 
jectivity—follows concentration on the feeling, and is so 
miscellaneous as to preclude explanation by any other than 
by subjective association, 7.e., through feeling of self. In the 
second place, the odd scraps show no connexion according 
to the laws of association by objective similarity or con- 
tiguity. In the third place, they have one feature in com- 
mon, and, so far as I can see, only one: they are connected 
with, and have become symbolic of, the lite-events about 
which “J” have felt much—in which “J” have been deeply 
interested, feeling deeply. This is the similarity in the mis- 
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cellaneous group thronging the objective memory when I 
pause in my day’s work and relapse into feeling myself. 
And so I argue that the link of association is subjective— 
that in feeling myself I feel my past of feeling, so that all 
the deep events of feeling recur in me. So in reflective self- 
consciousness, a happy moment means a happy life, and the 
sadness of a sad life is most of all seen in the saddened self- 
consciousness of old age. Thus the qualification of me to 
myself is my life history of feeling. 

‘Let me give an example: misunderstanding iS SO easy. 
During two weeks of somewhat depressed health I had 
prudently kept myself as much as possible out of my 
thoughts—seeing that the self-consciousness of a person 
physically depressed is apt to take tone from the general 
depression. But one morning I became conscious of being 
myself again—well—when I heard the birds not only 
singing outside my window, but making me feel their song 
as I had not done for a week or so. Pleasure of the cheerful 
sounds went into me, and this deepened into the pleasure 
of feeling myself as a physical whole better, and with that 
I dropped cheerfully into a strongly self-conscious mood for 
a brief space. At the end of that space I was myself in the 
complex ; a vast complex mixture of pain and pleasure was 
upon me, while floating dimly in imagination were the 
familiar oft-recurring scraps of painful and pleasant re- 
membered scenes and events. Not least noteworthy among 
these and in a middle state of feeling most steady on the 
whole, was that kaleidoscopic group of images into which 
seems to be condensed all emotional life-history of a child- 
hood, healthy, serene and abounding in hopefulness. Visual 
imagery is apt to be for me the expression of feeling: a 
stronger wave carries me on to the vocal and auditory 
organs. And so my symbols of childhood’s feelings are first of 
all an outlook towards blue mountains and a beautiful wide 
river flowing past the meadows behind my early home, a path 
through the fields, and a stretch of wood between house and 
river, a boat-house, a big safe boat on the river, and two 
children—a boy and girl—in the boat with oars altogether 
out of proportion to their size. These i images change into a 
thousand others belonging to the same or “later dates ; but 
I think I may safely say that myself as a permanent thing 
never entirely changed by many great changes coils itself 
round no one of its many symbols in imagination more 
securely than round this image of a wide river flowing 
between hills and woods. From all of which may be drawn 
the practical inference that a happy wholesome childhood 
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especially between ten and twelve is a good that no pains 
should be spared to secure. 

It is undoubtedly true that while the momentary self- 
consciousness partakes of the series of feelings which make 
the life-history, this whole is greatly affected by the feeling 
tone of the moment. If the subjective disturbance of the 
immediate event is pleasant, the whole tends more to the 
revival of past pleasures than in the opposite case. Like 
revives like in the feeling of the subject as in the qualifica- 
tions of the object. And so when there comes a moment of 
vivid inward consciousness, the life-history rises dimly as 
before, but so that it tends to turn out the bright or the 
gloomy side according to the tone due to the present 
moment. Good health begets and preserves cheerfulness 
because it is favourable to joyous present moments in which 
the self-conscious memory turns out its sunny side. Good 
endowment of eye and ear, of imagination and intellect, all 
tend to the contribution of pleasure more than pain, and so 
through momentary pleasures they colour the total subjec- 
tive mood pleasantly from time to time. II] health, imper- 
fect senses, feeble imagination, deficient intellect, all conduce 
either to lower the total subjective tone or to leave it at Jeast 
unraised ; though not less noteworthy is it that the total 
colours them. 

One melancholy consequence of the psychical law by 
which the whole series of feeling revived—the integral of 
feeling, as it might be called—is assimilated in tone to its 
last-coming constituent, is the cumulative effect of sorrow 
following sorrow in life. This may easily escape superficial 
observers, who, remembering that we can re-adjust our 
tastes and attention to endure contentedly most of the minor 
ills of life, assume hastily that even pain as such loses its 
quality by repetition. The fact, however, is that a new 
sorrow, reaching deep enough to rouse self-consciousness, 
rouses all the old sorrows more than the old joys, and the 
resultant subjective state is an integral of grief present and 
past. The second blow hits harder than the first. Pain 
cumulates in proportion to the unity and vividness of the 
emotional self-consciousness. 

3. Variety in degree and unity of the self as felt. 

This leads us to our question as to the varieties of 
character implied in the above considerations. Self-con- 
sciousness as it concerns us here reposes on the emotional 
unity of the subject throughout life. Now this emotional 
unity may be more or less continuous and whole. The 
emotions may also be more or less vivid. Here then 
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are two lines of characterisation which let us follow 
further. 

With variations in the vividness of feeling from time to 
time we are all familiar, and we know that this does not 
vary simply with variations in the vividness of imagination. 
At one extreme is a peculiar deadness of feeling—a state in 
which nothing seems to matier much, as if there were no 
subjective reaction at all except in so far as implied for 
cognition in the movements of attention. In this state it is 
as if we had withdrawn out of reach of the simple pleasure 
stimuli, were too far off to feel although we know them. 
There is no capacity for a thrill of pleasure or a twinge of pain. 
We can will and think correctly, but we hardly feel. 

In such case it will be found that the consciousness of self 
grows or has grown dim. It recedes, leaving the objective 
field clear and even vivid. From this field self is remote, as 
though it were a mere unconnected spectator of some show 
that might be happening anywhere, at any time, to any 
person. The deadness of feeling, in fact, deadens the sense 
of self in relation to the present moment. At the same time 
it may very well happen that when this state is consequent 
on mental shock—the common case—the consciousness of 
self as immersed in some part of the past should be quite 
vivid. The other case may happen also. 

A low susceptibility to feeling may, however, exist as their 
normal state in particular persons, giving the effect to others 
of a sort of subjective horniness or encrustation, and to them- 
selves of a dull immunity from thrill and twinge, of which 
occasional more vivid moments may make them conscious. 
The subjective reaction in them is habitually either cognitive 
or outwards towards the instincts in the main. They do 
not expend energy in mere feeling nor in its consequence, 
the free and playful discourse of imagination. Physiologically 
this may mean a brain so completely organised for definite re- 
action on the sensory organs and active members—a wholly 
and stiftly instinctive brain—so that there are no free parts, 
the general agitation of which gives a sounding board to the 
thin initial disturbance, and thus enables it to gather volume 
for the implication of the whole. 

Certainly the person of vivid feeling realises himself as 
responding in some massive as well as intimate way to his 
experiences. They pierce him; he goes out to them and is 
himself in them. “ His heart goes out,” as the sayingis. But 
here comes another distinction—the response may be warm 
or cool, massive or thin: so far it is emotional, more or less. 
It may also involve or not involve, more or less, the instincts 
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and the imagination. It may flash out in images or not. It 
may blaze into and rouse or check the instincts or not. 
Normally it no doubt does both, but always more or less. 
Thus pleasure and pain tend not only to control the inner 
and outer life by their immediate influence as retaining and 
repelling the attention towards their objects, but also by the 
multiform force of the back wave in subjectivity which the 
broadened stimulus affords. Very strong feeling takes quite 
a perceptible time before it feels piled up to its height, and 
produces its further effect in consciousness. Obviously, 
however, there are those who feel vividly, but not so as 
to produce much effect on imagination or instinct. In that 
case we are apt to say that their feelings are not deep, but 
this does not really follow. The feelings may be deep 
enough, but they have a certain separateness or detachment. 
Or, rather, since the feeling self should be regarded as the 
central fact, we should say that the instincts and im- 
agination have an abnormal detachment from them. The 
contrast is that between a whole which is differentiated and 
not wholly re-integrated and a whole re-integrated at every 
differentiation. The most perfect type would probably 
consist in a personality so balanced that some degiee of 
detachability (like the power of an athlete to separate 
muscular actions generally conjoined) should co-exist with 
such a degree of unity as makes the whole consistent with 
itself. 

Unity of composition in the emotional self-consciousness 
was mentioned above as a characteristic according to the 
degree of which persons might vary. Since the emotional 
self-consciousness is an integral in time, unity of composi- 
tion implies that maximum wholeness from first to last of 
all past feeling in each full personal feeling which has been 
already described. George Eliot puts it thus :— 


I am thy loved Past, 
The soul that makes thee one from first to last. 


To any person who approximates to this type inconsistency 
between past feeling and present feeling, as for instance to- 
wards persons, is very painful. The requirement that for 
happiness the present state of feeling shall be harmonious 
implies the requirement that the history of personal feeling 
shall be a harmonious development, the changes in which 
appear as slow evolution—not revolution. A revolution 
in feeling is in itself a heart-break to a self-consciousness 
with this tenacious grip upon its past. Such persons are 
hard to change in anything affecting the main current of 
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their feeling, and when sudden change is forced upon them 
it is like the rending of limb from limb, while a permanent 
change leaves a permanent gash in self-consciousness —well 
called a heart-break—a something that not only aches by its 
failure to harmonise with the present whole in each moment, 
but makes further a dull ache throughout the whole of that 
self-consciousness which it has divided into two contradic- 
tory parts. Affection turned to aversion is probably the 
most striking example. In the more loosely integrated self- 
consciousness, so commonly depicted in works of fiction, 
this may appear as revolution pure and simple. Love was, 
aversion is, the whole of self so far is changed: there is a 
pain attached to the remembered past, but the remedy is 
obvious—blot the past out, withdraw attention from it, 
live in the changed self to which that mistaken past be- 
comes easily alien. So the past is not so much buried as 
shaken off, and feeling does not tend at all to backslide into 
its old attachment. This is the revolutionary temper to 
which breaches of feeling come easily, because there is 
less integration by nature and habit of past feeling with 
present. 

Between the two extremes may be found all degrees of 
capacity for alienating inharmonions bits of the past, and 
no doubt the capacity can be in some small measure acquired. 
A severe personal shock is a lesson in alienation given at the 
point of the sword, since a full escape from pain can only be 
found that way. The highly conservative temper, however, 
may still reject the lesson, and, instead of alienated feeling, 
we may then have, as a pis aller, the withdrawal of attention 
from self-consciousness as a whole so far as possible. This 
is the method of burying a grief, and it is effected by con- 
centration on objective concerns, till the slow modification 
of feeling by the growth of new interests makes self-con- 
sciousness more endurable. In such a case, reverting to our 
former illustration, affection does not turn to aversion simply, 
but to some strange inconsistent and unstable mixture, more 
painful than either by the very nature of its composition, 
and refusing to be blotted out except by the withdrawal of 
attention from self. 

To sum up then so far, we find in the emotional self- 
consciousness three variant characteristics: (1) emotional 
susceptibility, (2) effectiveness, or influence on the whole 
mental movement, (3) unity of composition in itself. 

4. Self-consciousness as related to the active self. 

But self-consciousness is more than the consciousness of 
feeling as such. As the total integral of subjectivity it 
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includes all those feelings of agency—directed energy— 
which go with all our voluntary or self-conscious acts. 

Generically, as subjective affections these feelings of agency 
may be classed as feelings and are compounded equally with 
other feelings in the whole subjective series, over against 
which stands the objective series of cognition and external 
act. Specifically the feeling of agency is distinguished from 
feeling in the emotional sense by the direction in which it is 
felt to work, 7.6, towards effects in the objective rather than 
in the subjective series. Real states—or shall we say events ? 
—of feeling are (at least generally) complex in character, so 
that the feeling which stirs up more feeling and the feeling 
of agency are both exemplified. 

Nevertheless because of its peculiar significance the active 
side of the whole series claims some attention on its own 
account. Self-consciousness as related to the active self is 
the unity of the total self in its life of feeling with each 
feeling of agency as it arises. Hence an instinct may be 
said to enter into self-consciousness when it awakens feelings 
that enter into composition with the total of feeling, and 
thus draws the total into reaction in conjunction with it. 
The total will repel or support the instinct according as the 
feeling excited by the instinctive reaction is harmonious 
with the total or not. In the latter case the incorporation 
of the instinct in self-consciousness—to the eventual loss no 
doubt of its character as instinct—has begun. 

Obviously in the development of the self-conscious series 
on its active side there is occasion for the appearance of 
much individual variety. Every impulse come to self- 
consciousness, and harmonious with it, tends to draw the 
full force of the united whole into its alliance. And, on the 
other hand, every new element of self-consciousness, clear 
or obscure, is a new feature in character capable of attempt- 
ing a bias to reason, and powerful in proportion to the 
obscure force of impulse behind it. The significance in self- 
consciousness of these silent instinctive forces on which it 
rests is so great that some consideration of the nature of that 
significance pertains to our subject. 

5. General effects of the instinctive self on self-consciousness. 

The supreme imperative of instinct is that element in 
conscience which makes it real. The psychological ‘‘ must” 
that proceeds from the depths of our nature and absorbs all 
the strivings of our activity into it affects us as—is to us 
while so affecting us—the ethical “ought”. Nature would 
be outraged if this thing were not done. In impulsive 
natures it may be the wrong thing, but under the stress of 
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an all-absorbing instinct it seems right, holy, morally im- 
perative. But in such case the impulse has towered with 
passionate grandeur above reason, has not been at one with 
the counsels of the one self in which reason and impulse 
cohere. A part has not only led, but it has usurped the 
authority of the whole. It is possible, however, to be 
passionately moved by an imperative instinct, in which 
reason inheres. We are sometimes moved swiftly to do 
that of which in a lifetime of reflexion we continue to 
approve. This happens either because the instinct is itself 
a profoundly rational one, like courage, or sincerity, or 
loyalty in affection, or because the impulsive reaction has 
included such a rapid intellectual survey of the whole matter 
as to secure that the mandate issued shall be agreeable to 
the mental content as a whole. One of the educated man’s 
leading instincts is to deliberate always when called upon 
to act. By practice, as well as innate gift, this instinct may 
become extraordinarily rapid: this is none other than the 
quality of “presence of mind,’—a most pregnant title. 
“Presence of mind” is thus always co-operating 
instinctively with any other instinct which the occasion 
may call forth, and the special instinct leaps to its end 
with the mandate of consciousness in the full sense be- 
hind it. 

But the deliberative instinct may not have developed into 
the perfection of presence of mind; and in that case it 
retards all instinct, and may even enfeeble the will when the 
reason itself is dialectically feeble. The most vivid moments 
of life are doubtless those in which consciousness roused to 
its utmost limits by some passionate outburst of instinct 
backs the instinct with unanimous acclaim. But these 
moments are not given to all, and those who have had them 
will know of other moments when the eager call for light 
brought no light in response. 

It has already been shown how self-consciousness operates 
for the resolution of the conflict between reason and instinct, 
and of that between opposing instincts. It may be thought 
that the habit of deliberativeness is favourable to this pro- 
cedure, but reflexion on a course of conduct after it has 
occurred is no doubt the ordinary means of self-revelation. 
Indeed the person whose instincts are so integrated with his 
reason as never to give way to unwarranted instinct has not 
such good opportunities for observing the details of his 
nature as another would have who acting frequently on 
pure instinct learns to see, as it were, the parts of himself 
in hisacts. The one moves reason—controlled through life, 
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his eyes turned away from the springs of passion that move 
him. The other learns to see himself in every errant act if 
only he take pains to look at his motives afterwards. He 
sees himself as jealous, mean, cruel, selfish, cowardly, affec- 
tionate, true, faithful, sympathetic, hospitable, brave. No 
doubt the Pharisee and the Publican were extremes of these 
two types, and it is easy to see that the after-reflexions of 
the Publican might be the more conducive to improvement 
for the future. Lack of self-knowledge is the characteristic 
psychological defect of the “righteous who need no re- 
pentance,” and the Pharisee of the parable so rightly 
abhorred is the man who, in defect of self-knowledge, 
reflects upon and approves himself. The feeling that 
proved liability to error makes a man more human is 
justified by the fact that it makes him more conscious of 
the limits in his own nature. A man is not more human 
because he is more faulty but because he is more conscious 
of the disintegrating forces in his own soul. The best type 
is that of the man who by their pressure learns to know 
these forces but is able to maintain his whole as conscience 
against them. 

It should be noticed, however, that the knowledge of error 
may carry the consequence of an attempt to justify it—not 
by reason but by reasons. Or even without this attempt 
at sophistication, the man, having erred, may harden himself 
in his error in defiance of reason and his better instincts. A 
child, on provocation, has broken his instinct or habit of 
truthfulness. In the first place, a lie henceforth looks more 
possible to him than it did before; the effect of a single 
breach of habit is enormous. This is the beginning of that 
process of ‘‘ hardening the heart,” the antidote to which is 
the repentance that renews the broken habit and looks back 
on the breach with shame and horror. More serious still 
than the simple “ hardening of the heart”’ is the sophisti- 
cation of the reason, by which the authority of the broken 
habit is explained away. Educated minds seldom “ harden 
the heart” without some attempt to “ sophisticate the 
reason”’. Indeed they are perhaps more apt than the 
uneducated to take their errors thus impenitently, because 
they cling more to the ideal of acting under reason. This is 
self-righteousness without the righteousness. 

As another illustration it may be noted that the biographers 
of great men often do them serious injustice by a similar 
sophisticated gloss of their errors, by which the reader is given 
the unfair impression that they themselves were self- 
righteous in wrong-doing. The true defence of a great 
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man’s memory is to show—not that he sinned on system, 
but that all his errors brought the amendment of shame and 
remorse. Thus the admirers of Goethe seek to defend him 
by minimising the significance of his ill-faith to Frederika, 
though his truer defence lies ready to hand in the bitter 
self-reproaches which he did not spare. 

The righteous man, however, the vigilance of whose 
‘presence of mind” preserves from error, may yet have 
much occasion to learn himself, especially if there be some 
complexity in the circumstances of his life. Borne forward 
on the wave of some strong impulse, he will see, afterwards 
at least, that although reason consented, the deed being 
fairly rational, it was not all reason or his judgment of 
right. And thus reflecting there will be revealed to him 
deeply rooted attachments, invincible defensive instincts, 
pivoting his will. The more clear the revelation the more 
surely will he know that these are the warp in the web of 
conscience, without which the judgments of reason would 
fall idly apart like the separate though orderly threads of 
the woof. The work of self-consciousness is to express 
these beneficent instincts as principles and to weave them 
into the system of the developed conscience ruling life. 

Moreover, he will find in himself instincts also of another 
temper, though the self-controlled man will never to the 
full become aware of the possibilities of evil in himself. 
Nor is there value in the sort of scrutiny which searches for 
these roots of evil when they do not put forth stem and 
leaf. Liability to the instincts out of which error arises, 
is not error—is not even character—when the error does 
not come near to occurrence. 

Yet in the current of such liability one human nature 
may differ not a little from another. Such differences will, 
I think, appear chiefly in our social] rather than in our self- 
consciousness, in our sympathies, antipathies, tolerances and 
intolerances. Wesympathise with that which we might be or 
do as well as with that which we consciously are. Instincts 
in ourselves of which we are unconscious, having never given 
them play, will make us sympathise with others manifesting 
them. But this is only within certain limits. As I have on 
another occasion tried to show, the obscure instincts which 
we stifle most mercilessly come so far to the surface in us 
when others manifest them as to make us understand and 
shrink in abhorrence from those others. Thus beyond 
certain limits acceptable to conscience obscure instincts 
cause us to be antipathetic to their like. Simple intolerance 
of others I would distinguish from antipathy as an effect 
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roduced by the character in another which stifles or makes 
impossible the exercise of some instinct in ourselves. The 
aversion which a person of constant mind has for fickleness 
is of this kind, and this may be quite unconscious of its 
cause. Egoists, since their instincts exclude each other, 
are mutually intolerant as well as antipathetic. Rivals 
hate each other in this double way. 

Thus, not to dwell on this subject at too great length in 
this place, we may read much of our unconscious nature in 
our social consciousness. But this needs much discrimina- 
tion. Moreover, I warn myself that I am passing beyond 
the bounds of the subject. 

The readings of self in the movements of instinct con- 
trolling conduct may be compared with similar readings 
relative to the movements of attention controlling thought. 
The variety of intellectual interest may be compared with 
the variety of moral instinct. And interest like instinct 
may be unconscious and remain so long. We may fail to 
become conscious of a special interest or intellectual bias 
either because circumstances furnish no opportunity for its 
exercise, or because, though it acts, it is always merged in 
some larger scheme of interest which it subserves, and from 
which it is not distinguished. For example, the interest in 
the concrete of sensuous details is merged by one in his 
talent as a realistic painter, while in another it is part of his 
equipment for the study of the natural sciences. Without 
this interest either of these two persons would miss his char- 
acteristic mark; but the leading part it takes is probably 
not part of self-consciousness in the one case or in the 
other. It will probably come to light in consequence of 
definite introspective activity, supported it may be by the 
remarks of other persons. Whether any particular person 
is interested enough in himself as an object of knowledge 
to follow up such lines of reflexion is in itself a question. 
This kind of self-consciousness depends specially on having 
this kind of psychologic interest. Just as some care to study 
the anatomy of beetles and the physiology of plants, so 
others find supreme interest in the analysis of the mental 
conditions revealed in a consciousness of self. 

Self-consciousness at this point shows totheman his springs 
of observation and thought—springs inclining him this way 
or that in the apprehension of truth, though free from the 
bias of moral instincts. These latter also colour our know- 
ledge of the world, but more grossly, so that the skilled in- 
tellect can detect and eliminate the bias given. The bias 
of our special intellectual interests however, the excessive 
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taste for sensuous detail, the quick eye for mathematical 
form, to say nothing of the minor special interests which 
make one musical person look first for fulness and variety 
of tone, while another searches and seizes on rhythmical 
movement—these instincts of intellect are not detected 
subjectively by general skill of intellect but by skill intro- 
spectively ; and this is more rare. Objectively they are 
detected, where work of any importance is done, by the 
peculiar quality of the work. A great man who has ex- 
pressed himself much is above all things intelligible from 
this point of view. It does not take much skill, for in- 
stance, to characterise a Goethe intellectually by the extra- 
ordinary interest in the concrete which shows not more in 
the quality of his proper work than in his natural science 
tastes, his aversion to mathematics, and his ineffective 
attempts to acquire skill in painting. But Goethe in all 
probability never so characterised himself, and if he did we 
may be sure that his judgment of himself was no whit less 
objective than is ours. We cannot suppose that he ever saw 
into his own characteristic group of intellectual interest 
with anything like the psychologic insight with which he 
saw his moral self. In truth, nothing is more obscure to 
most of us than this intellectual self. We find it peculiarly 
difficult to feel what we are, because it is so peculiarly 
difficult to get any feeling of what it is to be what we are 
not in the sphere of intellect. The brave man can get a 
very good inkling of how the coward feels, and thus he gets 
to feel his own characteristic instinct more clearly. But how 
shall a mind deficient in pure literary interest get any touch 
- of the scholar’s passionate joy in words, and how shall one 
whose interest is absorbed in the presentation of sensuous 
detail have a feeling of the geometrician’s delight in the 
discovery of curves,! not as beautiful, not even as explaining 
natural forms, but per se ? 

The explanation of this obscurity would seem to be that 
the intellectual self has a lower degree of consciousness 
(I do not here mean self-consciousness) than the moral 
self, because less feeling goes with its activity and self notes 
itself in feeling. Much intellectul life is hardly fel¢ at all, and 
this tends to obscurity. The robust feelings that go with the 
moral life lend themselves readily to imaginative construction, 
by which we get notions of persons unlike ourselves, and 
notions of an ideal or standard person. But few persons could 


1A curve, mathematically, is not anything one chooses to draw, but 
is what it is because it follows some Jaw known or unknown. 
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grasp the emotional experience of the intellectual processes 
adequately enough for similar construction. Let any one 
try to get hold of his musical instincts—supposed fairly good 
—with a view to building up a feeling of how Beethoven’s 
mind felt when he worked, and if he succeeds in this exercise 
of imagination, let him further get to see just how it 
is that he is not a composer like Beethoven. If he succeeds 
in these two exercises he will have gained self-consciousness 
of his musical instincts. The opposite process—a much 
easier one—I have tried on myself in process of studying the 
practical problem to teach very unmusical children to sing a 
scale. One could not begin to study the problem upwards 
without an itch for musical composition in some degree. An 
itch for writing poetry is common enough, but how difficult 
it is for any of us to explain just how it is that we are not 
great poets. We can learn to see the defects of what we 
write, but we cannot find what is wanting in ourselves, 
because we cannot imagine the poet’s mind with anything 
like the clearness which belongs to the common man’s vision 
of the high-souled hero. And yet there is this in common 
between the two attempts—by study of the poet in his 
poetry we get drawn into intellectual sympathy with him, 
just as the contemplation of the hero creates understanding 
through sympathy in meaner souls. 

On the whole it may be said that although self-conscious- 
ness may by close reflexion be made to embrace the intellec- 
tual self, it does not do so naturally except in persons 
specially marked by the introspective interest. Nevertheless 
the intellectual self should be regarded as a part, although 
an obscure part, of the object self which is better known to 
us in the instincts and emotions of the moral sphere. 

The obscure instincts of the intellectual self, working as 
reason and as imagination on the total of consciousness, 
cannot but play an effective part to give individual shape 
and colour to the consciousness of self, and thus to affect 
further the development of character. 








VI.—DISCUSSIONS. 


ETHICS FROM A PURELY PRACTICAL STANDPOINT. 


I wAvE read Mrs. Bain’s interesting article on the above title in 
the July number of Minp. As she refers to some of my statements 
in illustration of the unpractical character of Neo-Kantian or 
Idealistic Ethics perhaps I may be permitted one or two words of 
explanation. It seems a pity that Utilitarians like Mrs. Bain should 
unwittingly misrepresent the Idealistic view. With all due allow- 
ance for the alleged obscurity of the writers who support it I cannot 
help thinking that if the opponents of that view had taken half as 
much trouble to understand it as its champions have taken to 
understand Utilitarianism this would not have been so. It seems 
especially a pity in a discussion of this kind, which is nothing if 
not serious, io insinuate any want of sincerity on either side. I do 
not know for instance why it should be hinted as it seems to be on 
p. 334 that Mr. Spencer is superior to Idealistic writers in not 
‘pandering to received views”. I should have thought that a 
theory such as that of the Neo-Kantians, expressly disowning 
as it does all appeal to merely selfish interests, is much more 
opposed to the frankly egoistic basis of much of the popular and 
even religious teaching of the present time than Mr. Spencer’s, 
which is at best a compromise between egoism and altruism. Pass- 
ing over this and speaking for myself alone, I shall state the issue 
raised by Mrs. Bain as it presents itself to me, and my reason for 
suspecting the claims of current Hedonism to be a good working 
theory in ordinary practice. 

Both Idealists and Utilitarians appeal to consequences as a test 
of conduct. It seems odd that Mrs. Bain should speak throughout 
as though the appeal to consequences were a monopoly of Utili- 
tarians. Idealists have always emphasised the point that conduct 
takes effect in a world of concrete interests, and that its value must 
be tested by its tendency to further the supreme interest of human 
life, whatever that may be. They differ from Utilitarians in their 
way of conceiving of this supreme interest. Utilitarians say it is 
the greatest amount of pleasure; Idealists say it is the development 
of a system of activities which depend for their value not on the 
amount of agreeable consciousness with which they are accom- 
panied, but on their harmony with an ideal of human life. It is 
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well to state these theories in terms of ‘ pleasure” and “‘ system ”’ 
respectively, and to avoid such question-begging terms as “ happi- 
ness,” ‘ well-being” and ‘welfare’ which are used by both 
indifferently. Mrs. Bain is apparently unaware of this ambiguity 
and uses ‘‘ well-being” as though it were clearly synonymous with 
greatest pleasure. 

The question that Mrs. Bain proposes is, Which of these 
theories is the more effective, first as a guide, second as a motive, to 
desirable conduct ? 

To the Utilitarian the interest of her paper will consist not as 
she seems to suppose in the originality of her question but in the 
heresy of her answer. J. 8S. Mill as everybody knows was led by 
his personal experience to maintain that from the point of view of 
individual happiness it was not desirable to cultivate the habit of 
considering conduct from the hedonistic point of view. The best 
practical results were in his opinion to be obtained by avoiding 
the use of the pleasure calculus, and pursuing objective interests 
as though they had a value on their own account. Mr. Spencer 
may be said to have extended this ‘‘ paradox of Hedonism ”’ to the 
sphere of politics and an altruistic conduct in general. He tries 
to show that here also the best results are obtained by setting 
before ourselves and others not the production of happiness as the 
immediate object, but the maintenance of the conditions of life. 
Professor Sidgwick to this extent agrees with both that he is never 
tired of emphasising the difficulties that beset the attempt to form 
a direct estimate of pleasures and pains, and the undesirability of 
relying on a purely utilitarian morality. Undeterred by these 
authorities Mrs. Bain proposes to revert to the claim of primitive 
Utilitarianism that ‘‘ greatest pleasure’”’ is not only an accurate 
guide but an effective motive to desirable conduct. 

Leaving Utilitarians to settle this difference among themselves, 
the critic of Utilitarianism will find in Mrs. Bain’s contention a 
welcome simplification of the issue. In discussing the practical 
difficulties of the theory as a guide to conduct and a basis of appeal 
he has hitherto felt himself handicapped by the admissions of its 
own supporters. Whatever he said on the difficulties of striking a 
balance of pains and pleasures the Utilitarian himself was always 
prepared to go one better in the same direction. And when he 
pointed to the ineffectiveness of the appeal to self-interest or others’ 
happiness, he was met by the rejoinder that Utilitarians don’t 
appeal to them. But here he will feel is a plain issue. Is the 
theory as unworkable in practice as he holds it to be untenable in 
theory? To further simplify the question we may here leave out 
all reference to the difficulties that beset the attempt to estimate 
hedonic consequences with any degree of accuracy. I doubt very 
much whether any one who has realised the force of the considera- 
tions put forward by Professor Sidgwick and others will find in 
the few sentences Mrs. Bain devotes to this subject an adequate 
reply to them. 
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Confining myself to the question of “effectiveness” I shall 
state as shortly as I can the objections which seem to me decisive 
against Mrs. Bain’s contention. 

1. This theory sets the pleasure of the individual in competition 
with general well-being. To lose sight of his own greatest 
happiness (granting that it is possible at all) is as immoral as to 
lose sight of the greatest happiness of others. He seems even to 
be bound to give it prior consideration: ‘‘ We must work,” says 
Mrs. Bain, following Mr. Spencer, “first for ourselves then for 
others’. Yet short of the millennium Mr. Spencer foreshadows, 
when the lion of egoism will lie down with the lamb of altruism, 
what guarantee have we that these two will coincide? In the 
conduct demanded by the higher morality of any time with which 
we are likely to have any practical acquaintance, are they not 
almost certain at one point or another to collide? And in these 
circumstances with what degree of effectiveness can appeal be 
made to the waverer? The reader may judge for himself of the 
power of an appeal to altruistic conduct which on the pain of 
insincerity and hypocrisy must be crossed by a reminder of the 
danger which threatens individual happiness. 

2. It is only stating the same objection from another point of 
view to note that Hedonism sets the lower instincts in competition 
with the higher. In all estimates the pleasure that comes from 
following the lower must by the consistent hedonist be set against 
that which comes from the higher. And it is inevitable in the 
present stage of human development that to the great mass of man- 
kind the latter should seem distant, problematic and insipid in 
comparison with the former. 

These points are of course only the practical side of the theoretical 
objections that have been urged from all time against Hedonism. 
It has frequently been pointed out that the task of proving that the 
happiness of the individual and the happiness of society as esti- 
mated in terms of pleasure necessarily coincide is a hopeless one. 
It is in Ethics, as Mr. Leslie Stephen says, what the attempt to 
square the circle is in Mathematics. Similarly from the side of 
the individual and his instincts it is of course impossible to show 
in every case that to follow the higher will produce greater pleasure. 
It was to meet this difficulty that Mill introduced his celebrated 
distinction of quality in pleasures. ‘‘ This conduct,” he would say, 
‘cannot be shown to produce more pleasure than that, but it is 
higher.” We all know the passage in Utilitarianism. It is 
magnificent, but it is not Hedonism. 

Whatever difficulties stand in the way of the attempt to make 
Idealism edifying, and of course they are legion, as any one who has 
ever made the rash attempt is likely to have discovered, it at any 
rate escapes those that I have pointed out as fatal to Hedonism. 
In the first place it proposes a definition of social good which recon- 
ciles instead of merely compromising between the claims of self and 
others. And in the second place it takes individual well-being to 
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consist not in a succession of agreeable feelings valued in proportion 
to their total amount irrespective of their source but in a certain 
quality of life. These contentions justify the moralist in appealing 
on the one hand to a larger or social self against the narrower and 
unsocial, and on the other hand to a higher life as against a lower. 
If asked to define what he means by the social self and the higher 
life the Idealist will have his work cut out for him. If the answer 
he elaborates is a little vague who can blame him? Aristotle warns 
us against expecting the same kind of exactitude in Ethics as we 
have in Mathematics. So does Mrs. Bain. And if there is any 
part of Ethics in which want of accuracy is more excusable than in 
another it is in sketching the outlines of the moral ideal. But all 
this only means that the acquirements of an ethical priesthood (in 
the necessity of which it is interesting to notice that Mrs. Bain 
along with Mr. Spencer and the Positivists believes) must go deeper 
than a mere familiarity with the formule of primitive Utilitarianism 
and a turn for the arithmetic of pleasure. They must include 
among other things at least some sympathy with the best ideals of 
human character and some insight into the general trend of social 
progress. 
J. H. Murrueap. 








VIL—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Esprits Logiques et Esprits Faux. Par Fr. Paunnan. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1896. Pp. 362. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the express statement of its author, many of 
those who read his new work will be apt to regard it as a sequel 
to Les Caractéres, dealing like it with a problem of comparative 
rather than of general psychology, or, as M. Paulhan would ex- 
press it, with applied and concrete psychology. ‘The mental 
elements and the laws of mental activity,” he tells us in Les 
Caractéres, are still the object of his research, ‘ but instead of 
considering them in themselves, as I have done in a preceding 
volume, I study here the different types which the different con- 
crete manifestations of these general laws produce’’.! Similarly 
in the present work, we follow out the concrete manifestations of 
these laws in intellectual processes with the result that we have 
presented a classification of the different intellectual types of men. 
In this respect the two works correspond in method and results. 
But it is one of the noteworthy features of his method that we 


can with equal justness regard his work from two points of view. 


The different types of the abstracted intellect as of the character 
as a whole may either be regarded as stages in a general mental 


development, or as crystallising themselves in types of men. It 


is the former point of view which the author emphasises in the 
introduction to the present work.? 

What then are these laws of mental activity? ‘The law 
which dominates the whole life of the mind is the law of syste- 
matic association which expresses the aptitude of each element, 


desire, idea or image to excite other elements which are capable 


of associating with it for a common end.”* It has its complement 
in ‘‘the law of systematic inhibition’? which expresses the ten- 
dency of the mental element to exclude all elements which cannot 
further the common end. The degree in which systematic asso- 
ciation is developed is, other things equal, the degree of mental 


evolution ; and hence all the types may be regarded as stages in 


this general development or as typifying classes of men in whom 


1 Les Caractéres, p. 13. 2 Esprits Logiques, p. 35. 
* Les Caractéres, p. 12. 
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they have been arrested. To complete in outline M. Paulhan’s 
leading psychological conceptions, as presented in his previous 
works, we must observe that he distinguishes three other laws of 
association, the laws of contrast, resemblance and contiguity ; 
and that when the tendencies which these laws express are not 
held in check and subordinated to systematic association, the decay 
of character or of intellect is presented in the degree in which 
these tendencies have regained their independence. Thus we 
watch the gradual dissolution of systematic association: in the 
character, the tendencies are no longer connected by reference to 
any single end or by the harmonious co-operation of several ; in 
the intellect, the ideas are not logically connected, but controlled 
by loose analogies and irrelevant conjunctions in space and time. 

It would take us too far from our immediate object to criticise 
our author’s conception of association and of its subdivision into 
these five laws: but whether we hold that they are the diverse 
expression of one or two fundamental principles, I think the reader 
will agree that M. Paulhan is justified for his purpose in em- 
phasising their distinctions. It is obvious that the idea of an 
end is not present in all mental states, and that, even when it is 
present, it may not be sufficiently strong to control the stream 
of events. It may suggest some other idea which has only a 
superficial resemblance with itself, or one which was formerly con- 
tiguous with it in the spatial or temporal order, or one which is the 
contrast of itself ; and these ideas of superficial resemblance, marked 
contrast, or of the irrelevant context, may in no way further the end 
which the first idea hadin view. The first idea has failed to suggest 
only those ideas which are of service to its end, to exclude all those 
which are irrelevant or hostile ; and instead of the coherent series of 
systematised thought, we have the incoherent series of ordinary 
thought. Systematic association—we might call it teleological 
association—is one of the forms which evolution as growth of 
organisation assumes in the subjective field of psychology: and 
we have fresh evidence of the wonderful fertility of this conception 
in the new light which M. Paulhan has shown it throws on char- 
acter when taken as the principle for classifying various types. 

M. Paulhan’s work falls into two parts. While the second 
attempts to classify the types of intellect according to their degree 
of organisation, the first considers how the intellect is gradually 
freed from subservience to the desires and sentiments and organised 
as an independent system. The stages of this development also, 
according to our author, assume typical forms characteristic of 
classes of men. They present three main types. The first is the 
“ undifferentiated intellect’. All our desires and conscious ten- 
dencies require a certain amount of thought, in order that they 
may attain their ends. Here thought is wholly subordinate, a 
mere means, not an end in itself. Describing people of this type 
M. Paulhan observes that their ideas and images do not form 
distinct groups, ‘‘ they are not disengaged from tendencies, they 
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are always mixed with the phenomena of feeling, they are grouped 
about a sentiment rather than about an idea”! The second is a 
type of transition; in it, thought becomes detached from ten- 
dencies and organised apart, but only to serve them the more 
effectively. ‘‘ We do not yet see the mind create a new tendency 
whose centre should be the intellect itself, whose end should be 
the development of the intellect. So far the intellect in some sort 
passes out of the character only to return to it, and in order to be 
of service to it organises itself outside.” ? In the third type the 
intellect is constituted as independent of the sentiments; it be- 
comes an end in itself. 

We are all familiar with the love of knowledge for itself; 
and if it is rare unmingled with other sentiments, it is common 
enough blended with the love of fame or wealth. If this is 
what M. Paulhan means by his third type, we have a clear 
conception of it, but I do not think this is his meaning. If 
it were, the problem of this book would have assumed a different 
form. Instead of asking how the intellect comes to detach itself 
from desire and sentiment, he would have asked how a new senti- 
ment comes to be formed with its dependent desires—the love of 
knowledge for itself: or more precisely—since a sentiment so 
abstract as this is rare and must await the formation of its own 
species—how the love of any species of knowledge has arisen. 
He would not have anticipated that, when thought has formed 
itself into a relatively coherent system, this system of thought 
would be any more separate from feeling (phénomenes affectifs) 
than in its former wholly subordinate state. The popular mode of 
regarding the relation between the intellect and the sentiments 
seems to have had an unfortunate influence on his thought. We 
are accustomed to their antithesis. We think of the one as so 
cold that in its higher developments it seems to have wholly 
separated itself from the sentiments and emotions. Of a certainty, 
the intellect can only work disinterestedly and with due self-control 
when intense emotions are absent. But the strength of a feeling 
is not to be measured by its intensity alone, and many of our most 
persistent feelings are the calmest. Between the lowering of the 
intensity of feeling in a system of thought and its total disappearance 
from that system, there is all the difference. How would the different 
systems of our thought have ever developed unless they had been 
supported by feeling? how can they continue to grow except by 
its persistence ? We know what happens to a man when he has 
lost interest in his work : the system of his thought ceases to grow ; 
it languishes; the sequence of his ideas is less coherent; his 
attention cannot be maintained. And yet the “ feeling-tone ” of his 
thought may seldom have been sufficiently intense to have obtruded 
itself. But when the love of work has left him, he is quick to 
discern its absence. 


1 Esprits Logiques, p. 40. 2 Ind., p. 66. 
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Yet after considering in the first two chapters how thought grows 
into a system relatively independent of desires and tendencies, in 
the third chapter the author seems to recognise that expressed in 
this way the problem is insoluble. He remarks that when we 
create this opposition between the intellect and the sentiments we 
do not always notice that the intellect becomes “ the object of an 
eager passion,” and that ‘the intellectual desires are altogether 
comparable to the desires of feeling (désirs affectifs)”".* And this 
emphasises the criticism which I have ventured to make that the 
real question we have to ask is how this new intellectual passion 
with its attendant desires is developed, not the meaningless ques- 
tion how the intellect comes to separate itself from desires and 
tendencies. For after this sentiment or passion is formed, what- 
ever other sentiments and desires still subsist in a man do not the 
less require the mediation of thought to attain their ends, and even 
for their very constitution. Desire with the thought abstracted 
from it would not be desire, but a blind impulse ; sentiment would 
not be the love of anything without.a thought of the thing. But 
when the new sentiment is formed, thought, while remaining as 
subservient to other sentiments and desires as before, also and in 
addition is systematised within this new sentiment. Here it is not 
subservient to the wants of the organism and to practical interests; 
it is an end in itself. The reflective love of thought for itself is not 
indeed felt for its states of doubt and ignorance, but for their in- 
herent tendency to develop into knowledge. It is the love of 
thought for true thought’s sake. But how this reflective senti- 
ment is developed the author does not inform us, though he 
expends much ingenuity in explaining how thought becomes de- 
tached from its original tendencies. 

Is there any difficulty about this double attitude of thought ? 
Do we suppose that when it enters the new sentiment it must, 
like an object that changes its places, leave the others vacant ? 
Obviously we are not concerned with the numerical identity of 
thought but with its qualitative identity. The same thought in 
this sense may belong to different systems, and attach to different 
sentiments, and while in most it is subordinated to their practical 
ends, in some one it becomes pure and disinterested. And as the 
intellectual life develops this one sentiment tends to become the 
dominant one, and to subordinate others to its overmastering end; 
so that the thought which they dispense is no longer merely subor- 
dinate to their ends, but, like these ends themselves, is regulated 
by the supreme sentiment. In the ideal development of this 
type, which, as M. Paulhan remarks, like all pure types is non- 
existent, the entire thought of the mind is subordinated only to 
the end of advancement in knowledge. 

But how is it that in a system of thought the ideas which it 
employs do not excite the desires with which they were formerly 
connected ?? The thought of food does not excite hunger when 


1 Esprits Logiques, p. 79. 9?P. 47. 
7 
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the appetite is appeased, nor after a good night’s rest does the 
idea of bed suggest the desire of sleep. If we reflected on the 
uses of various food-stuffs when we suffered from the pangs of 
hunger it is probable that we should not disengage our 
ideas from the animal want. But we select such times for 
thought when we are not pressed by other desires; and in propor- 
tion to the strength of the love of knowledge, we are able to exclude 
feelings which deflect the train of thought from its prescribed 
course. 

Three types have become distinct from our analysis correspond- 
ing to three stages in the development of thought. In the first 
thought is entirely dependent on desires and sentiments other 
than the love of knowledge. In the second this new sentiment 
is formed, but it exists alongside of others, and with some it 
blends, like the love of power or reputation. Its end suffers; 
sometimes a compromise must be accepted, sometimes it must 
yield to a more imperious sentiment. In the third and ideal type 
the love of knowledge is predominant, and all other sentiments 
and impulses are subordinated to its end and systematised within 
its sentiment. 

But our second type does not correspond with the second of 
M. Paulhan, and it is not easy to get any clear conception of what 
this is. People of this type, he remarks, are distinguished from 
the first by their capacity for reflexion, and from the third because 
in them ‘theory is only the indispensable prelude to practice ”.! 
Their ‘intellect is still under the direct control of desire’’.2 But 
this, as we have seen, is no ground of distinction, since the highest 
type is under the control of the desires of its sentiment. And if 
such people have a greater aptitude for reflexion, they still belong 
to the first type, if all their thought is a means and not an end. 
We can, then, only class them as a subordinate variety of this 
type, and M. Paulhan’s third type will correspond with our 
second. 

He groups under it three sub-types. The first are “the in- 
tellectual people of intense sensibility (sensitifs passionnés)”. The 
second are those who live by sentiment and also by thought, but 
keep each distinct. The third are those who are purely intel- 
lectual, in whom thought predominates. The examples he gives 
of the first sub-type are taken from musicians, artists, and literary 
men. Many of them possess intense emotional sensibility; but 
their emotions are subordinated to their artistic ideal. The artist 
is indeed a variety of this type, for he too loves truth and pursues 
it; but he combines with this end the conscious pursuit of beauty. 
It is not sufficient for him, as for the scientist, that his thought 
be true, it must have that literary distinction, that high quality of 
beauty, which makes it a work of art. But this important type is 
not that which M. Paulhan constructs; he is emphasising only the 
intensity of the emotions of many artists and of a few thinkers. 
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In the second sub-type ‘“‘ the intellect separated from the senti- 
ments is isolated and lives as an independent system ”’ ; but it does 
not exhaust the character.' I can only interpret this type in 
correcting M. Paulhan’s expression of it. The intellectual life is 
never separated from sentiment, but the love of knowledge on 
which it is based may be isolated from other sentiments. Even 
this degree of separation is extremely doubtful. Are the love of 
power, of fame, of being of service to one’s fellow-men, dead? for 
if not of a certainty they will often blend with this sentiment 
whose object is so largely identical with theirs. M. Paulhan 
remarks that this is a type of scientists and philosophers rather 
than of literary men; for the separation of the intellect from the 
sentiments is ‘‘a guarantee of clearness and impartiality” and 
serves the aim of the thinker, but is unfavourable to the artist.? 
As an example of this type he takes J. S. Mill, in whom the 
emotional and intellectual life, he thinks, were separated. It is in 
these psychological portraits that our author excels, and to those 
of Darwin and Flaubert in former volumes, he has now added this 
fine and appreciative study of Mill. 

Under the third sub-type M. Paulhan classes all those who are 
the purest incarnation of the intellectual life. They have hardly 
any other end than thought. The ideal type which defines their 
place in the series of sub-types is that which I have taken as the 
third and highest in the intellectual development; and an existing 
if limited class of men approximate to it. They are most often 
found among abstract thinkers. The literary man is apt to grow 
too fond of his creations; and ‘‘ Dumas loved Porthos as a friend 
and wept at his death ”’.4 

The reader will perhaps conclude that this third and highest 
type of the intellectual development contains only men of great 
intellect. But our author warns him against this conclusion. He 
even goes so far as to assert that it contains ‘‘ many mediocrities 
and a few imbeciles”’.® A man may belong to this type because 
he is incapable of feeling any strong passion, not because he 
possesses remarkable talent. Others are carried away by an idea ; 
they cannot stop to criticise it; it masters them ; but if good, the 
poverty of their minds hinders any rich development of it. And 
the author sardonically remarks: ‘In seeing people who would 
have made passable clerks or tolerable administrators in a subor- 
dinate position devote themselves to intellectual researches for 
their whole life . . . we realise the power of the idea, . . . how 
it may become a dominant tendency ”’.® 

In the second book, to which we now proceed, the author deals 
with the various types of the logical intellect, and afterwards, in 
contrast, those which are sophistical and false. The principle 
which controls the classification is the degree of organisation of 
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thought,—the degree of ‘‘ systematic association”. The highest 
in the scale are the balanced intellects (les équilibrés); and through 
the dissolution of the systems of thought, through the increase 
of disconnected ideas, the author attempts to explain the types 
of illogical minds. 

But what is the connexion between the two books; what is the 
relation of the classification proposed in the one to the classifica- 
tion proposed in the other? M. Paulhan has not discussed this 
question ; and I think it is one that will perplex the reader. The 
two classifications cross one another. Thus the highest in the 
second may be the lowest in the first. The balanced minds 
(les équilibrés) are often found among common-place people. 
‘‘ Every one has known good folk who acquit themselves suitably 
of their various social functions : their business, their family duties, 
and who in the discharge of these functions discover healthy 
ideas and sound reasoning.” ! But these are not they who lead 
an intellectual life and make knowledge an end in itself. Their 
ideas are wholly subordinate to organic wants or practical ends, 
While they belong to the highest class in the second scheme 
they belong to the lowest in the first. What relation, too, do the 
incoherent and illogical minds bear to the types of the first classi- 
fication ? 

The fundamental ideas which underlie M. Paulhan’s theories do 
not seem to me to be sufficiently analysed, and as a result are some- 
times vague and unsteady. Ido not mean the metaphysical ideas on 
which all thought reposes, but those which are properly psycho- 
logical, as, for instance, the relation of thought to the desires and 
sentiments, which is the subject of the first book. Much of the value 
of this book is lost for want of a clear and steady recognition of the 
fact that the intellect is never separated from desire and sentiment ; 
and the conception of systematic association, which seemed clear in 
the earlier work on character, here, in its application to the intellect 
apart, becomes ambiguous. We shall return to this point later 
and need not dwell upon it. It is when our author comes to 
detail, when he deals with types which he has evidently known, 
and which are not constructed to fill a vacant place in the series, 
it is here that he shows a remarkable talent. His analysis becomes 
finer as it approaches the concrete. Where he studies the 
subordinate varieties of a type, he shows a delicate appreciation of 
their differences and a fine insight into their psychological explana- 
tion. All this part of his work appears to me admirable ; and it is 
this combination of a fine analysis in the concrete with insufficient 
analysis of fundamental conceptions that seems to me the dis- 
tinctive character of his work. The first chapter of this book, 
which is one of the very best, is an example in point. He dis- 
tinguishes four leading types, each conspicuous for the high degree 
of its coherence through systematic association, but each exhibiting 
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it in a less degree than its forerunner. They are: (1) the balanced 
minds (les équilibrés) ; (2) the thinkers and logicians ; (3) those 
who push their ideas to an extreme (les ouwtranciers); (4) the 
specialists. The harmony of the first is due to ‘the spontaneous 
play of the mind”! Their logic is, in a way, ‘“ innate, natural and 
instinctive,” ? in this distinguishing them from the organisation of 
the thinkers and logicians, which is ‘‘ voluntary and maintained by 
principle’. People of various degrees of intelligence belong to 
this type. But while we find many mediocrities, only a few of 
the great geniuses are examples, Leonardo and Raphael but not 
Shakespeare. Lesser men of this type who may have distinguished 
themselves in literature or painting without the gift of original 
genius, ‘‘ vulgarise” the work of the great men. They do not 
seize upon some characteristic of the master and push it to an 
extreme like the outranciers: they are too well balanced for that.* 
Some of them “attain to glory by the perfection with which they 
represent the average opinion and the average taste”’.5 In science 
their work has higher value. To popularise a work need not take 
away its scientific character, but it destroys its value as a work of 
art. Such men are able to make improvements in detail, and 
qualities of technique are not beyond their reach. But in philo- 
sophy as in art ‘to popularise is almost to destroy”.® The 
great geniuses who belong to this type are they in whom “all is 
harmony, work and life, thought and imagery ”.’ 

Now it is most important to understand in what this balance or 
harmony consists which is put forward as the highest achievement of 
systematic association. I conclude that it means sometimes the 
perfection of the logic, the absence of contradictions. Thus of the 
opposite and illogical types M. Paulhan says: ‘‘ The mind affirms and 
denies at once, that is the common source of illogical thought’’.® 
But this kind of harmony is not characteristic of the great artist 
and leaves unnoticed the distinctive harmony of esthetic effect. 
Again, in what does the balanced mind of the good citizen consist 
who is quite common-place and yet exhibits good sense; and 
wherein is it superior to the thinker’s? Surely not in greater 
absence of contradiction or in greater coherence of thought! The 
ordinary man may not indeed be conscious of his contradictions, 
because he has never brought together his opinions. They are 
disconnected: how then can he belong to the highest type of 
systematic association? But we can discern what is meant by 
the balance and harmony of his mind. He is a good man who 
fulfils his ‘‘ family duties,” etc., and his desires, I suppose, are 
not at strife. But this is the balance of his character, and the 
author in this work is concerned with the intellect in abstraction. 
The harmony of the good citizen’s thought is due to different 
causes. His ideas are not at strife because his sentiments are 
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harmonious. His sentiments allow fair play to one another and 
do not attempt to restrain each other’s legitimate activity. In 
the second place, his thought is not in conflict, because he is 
unconscious of its implicit contradictions. But this kind of har- 
mony is not due to the presence of systematic association, but to 
the degree in which it is absent. And if we consider this first and 
highest type in our author’s classification as a whole, we shall see 
that it bears something of this character, the unconsciousness of 
contradiction rather than its absence, and therefore the absence of 
strife among its ideas. For its logic is instinctive ; it reaches its 
conclusions by no conscious method ; and if among a few men of 
genius, these conclusions, were they subjected to the analysis of 
logicians, would be judged to be relatively coherent, their case 
would be exceptional. Surely those whose thought is the niost 
coherent are the great thinkers whose relative consistency is the 
result of deliberate purpose. But their highly systematised 
thought often attains consistency at the cost of sacrificing some 
aspect of the world. They have lost balance in attaining to 
consistency. This is another meaning of the balanced mind 
which it is difficult to explain by systematic association. The 
outranciers and the specialists, M. Paulhan remarks, exhibit 
this loss of balance in a greater degree, and wide realms 
of fact remain uninterpreted by their too narrow systems. 
That mind will be better balanced which rests on a broader 
and more complex basis of fact, and balance, in this 
sense, will depend, not on systematic association, but on the 
wealth of experience and the richness of the mind itself. For the 
mind will be better balanced the more many-sided it is, because of 
the greater variety of experience which it can assimilate. Now 
the ideal philosopher is one who forms not merely a harmonious 
system of thought, but whose system is so many-sided and com- 
plex that it is adapted to the complexity of the world. In him 
the most perfect balance of thought is united with perfect co- 
herence and consistency. But often the systematic association 
which effects the coherence will effect it by the sacrifice of balance: 
and often the balance will be effected by the relative absence or 
restriction of systematic association. The degree of balance will 
not then always coincide with the degree of systematic association ; 
and so far as this is the case the highest of M. Paulhan’s types will 
fall outside the principle by which he attempts to classify them. 
Let us now bring together the different meanings which we have 
come to distinguish in the ambiguous term ‘“‘ harmony,” as applied 
to the balanced type. (1) There is the harmony which means the 
absence of explicit contradiction. A man’s inconsistent opinions 
do not conflict because they are not brought together. Their 
harmony is due to the relative inefficiency of systematic associa- 
tion, not to the degree of its perfection. (2) There is the harmony 
which means the relative absence of implicit contradictions. The 
“instinctive” logic of M. Paulhan’s highest type may be so 
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sound that a critic who is at the pains to compare its opinions may 
find them in a high degree coherent. But the man himself, who 
represents the type of instinctive logic, has never systematised 
them or judged how far they are coherent. As there are contra- 
dictions in our thought of which we remain unconscious so are 
there consistencies. And the resulting harmony or absence of 
conflict is in neither case the result of systematic association. 
(3) There is the complex and perfectly balanced mind as opposed 
to the mind of the extremist or specialist, and this is not to be 
measured by the degree of coherence and systematic association, 
but the degree in which the mind is open-eyed to facts and sur- 
veys them from many sides. (4) There is the harmony which is 
indeed a result of systematic association but produces not a logical 
connexion of ideas but an esthetic harmony. In constructing a 
drama the poet does not attempt to eliminate incoherence and 
contradiction from the minds of his characters, because he knows 
that he would be false to nature in representing man as self- 
consistent. (5) There is the harmony which means that the 
ideas are not in conflict in the sense of not tending to realise 
conflicting ends. This is the outcome of systematic association. 
For if ideas are associated for a common end, if irrelevant or 
hostile ideas are excluded, this means that the connexion of 
ideas established is in harmony with that end. In a system of 
ideas all is in harmony in this sense at least, that all is relevant 
to its end or object. 

As M. Paulhan passes from the highest types of systematic 
association which are characterised by this harmony to the 
lower types of strife and contrast, he represents this strife as due 
to the decreasing efficiency or amount of systematic association. 
The germ of this strife, he remarks, is already present in the 
tendency of a mental element to associate with other elements for 
a common end, since this involves the inhibition of ideas which 
are useless or hostile. Now suppose that “the struggle is pro- 
longed, that the inhibitory action cannot be rigorously exercised,” ! 
we witness a struggle of opinions which may endure a lifetime. 
But this introduces us to a meaning of strife which, so far from 
being the witness of the relative absence or inefficiency of syste- 
matic association, is the witness of its presence and vigour. The 
psychological process of doubt and question is essential to our 
progress in knowledge. It is strictly relevant to that end 
and in this sense in harmony with it. But it is a process 
of conflict. We do not know which of two conflicting opinions 
is true, and we search for long without obtaining a conclusive 
answer. So far from avoiding a conflict of opinion the scien- 
tific thinker seeks for it. Then why is the man whose mental 
life is passed in such struggles, who as soon as he emerges 
from one enters upon another connected with it, who through 
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them progresses in knowledge and the systematic connexion 
of his ideas, why is he an example of a lower type of syste- 
matic association than the man whose mental harmony is not 
disturbed ? The harmony of thought which is never broken by a 
conflict of ideas is the lethargy of an imperturbably sluggish mind. 
It is not evidence of a high degree of systematic association. The 
ambiguities of this phrase are coming to the light. In the sense 
of harmony of thought as absence of mental strife, no type could 
be higher; in the sense of the relevant connexion of thought in 
reference to a controlling end, no type could be lower. And the 
thinker whose life is passed in a succession of mental conflicts all 
of which bear on the attainment of a definite kind of knowledge, 
belongs to the highest type in the sense of the logical connexion 
of thought, and to the lowest in the sense of the absence of strife. 
He may indeed attain to harmony in another sense; for the man 
who doubts long, wrestles with conflicting ideas and is slow and 
cautious in expressing certitude, will be relatively free from contra- 
diction compared to the man who is stubborn of opinion and repels 
doubt, or to one who is restless in it and eager to leap to a 
conclusion. The harmony of thought, as absence of the strife of 
doubt, is manifested whenever we rest in a conclusion; and the 
boorish mind which accepts its beliefs from tradition and the 
gifted thinker who at the close of life has completed his system, 
both exhibit this mental harmony. But in the one, it is evidence 
that the development of his thought has scarcely begun; in the 
other, that it has relatively ceased. And the thinker who on the 
completion of his work does not commence anew, henceforth 
exhibits the working of systematic association on a lower plane in 
the fragmentary way of ordinary thought. There is then a sixth 
meaning of harmony which we must distinguish, harmony as 
absence of the strife of doubt. And while systematic association 
tends to remove, it also tends to elicit such strife afresh, which is 
always most absent from the mind that least connects its ideas. 

We have seen the ambiguities in these fundamental conceptions 
of our author, of the senses in which harmony is not the result 
of systematic association, nor strife of its relative inefficiency or 
absence. 

We have to consider one other fundamental question before we 
can complete in outline the survey of our author’s work. What 
does he conceive the character of illogical thought to be, and how 
does he connect this with a defect of systematic association ? 
Illogical thought ‘“‘ consists essentially in a want of co-ordination of 
intellectual phenomena which is shown in the employment for the 
same end of materials tending to different ends! The mind 
affirms and denies at the same time; that is the common 
source of illogical thought.” 2 The reader will observe the attempt 
which the author makes to interpret a contradiction by his 
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principle of systematic association. A contradiction we under- 
stand to be the predication of contradictory qualities of the same 
subject ; he interprets it to be the association for the same end of 
materials tending to different ends. This unity, he remarks, is 
a ‘fallacious unity”. Once the ideas are sufficiently developed 
for their opposition to be real, it ‘‘ becomes impossible for them to 
associate together for a common end, to draw the mind to the same 
conclusion”. Thus he resolves the fundamental character of 
thought into a case of systematic association. The fundamental 
character of thought is such that when we think of anything, 
we must think of it as qualified in some way. There is a unity 
of two: the thing, and the idea we predicate of it. And as we 
cannot get below this character of thought or explain it by any 
form of association, so we cannot explain by any form of association 
its other character, equally fundamental, that when we predicate 
one quality of a subject we cannot predicate of it a contradictory 
quality—unless we suppose the subject to be in process of change 
and the contradictory qualities to be true of its successive 
states. Association expresses the tendency of a mental element 
to suggest some other element, and systematic association, 
according to M. Paulhan, to suggest such another as will be 
“capable of associating with it fora common end’. Systematic 
association is then controlled by the thought of an end, pre- 
supposes thought and does not account for it. The elements we 
associate together are thoughts. We may indeed assume that 
beneath thought there is ‘‘ anoetic experience’ :? but the combina- 
tion of anoetic experiences still leaves us with anoetic experience. 
Their association cannot create thought. Thought is a unique 
differentiation, and cannot be resolved into an association of 
elements which we may suppose to be present at a lower psychical 
level. 

We come now to the question how far the various types of 
illogical thought can be explained as due to the incompleteness or 
decay of the systematic association of ideas. I am not sure 
whether M. Paulhan thinks that every variety of illogical thought 
can be interpreted by his principle, and classified under it. There 
can be no doubt that in proportion as a man compares his opinions 
and ideas, and associates them together for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing their errors, through this very connexion of them he becomes 
conscious of their disagreement and contradictions, and that with 
‘‘the progressive relaxation of mental co-ordination,” * contradic- 
tions between them develop which a higher degree of systematic 
association would have arrested. In the interesting type of the 
divided minds (les divisés) the author well shows how “ the family, 
the school, business, the different circumstances of life develop in 
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them distinct series of beliefs which remain isolated ’’;1 and how 
contradictions are thus developed of which the individual remains 
totally unconscious. And these incoherences become still more 
marked among the frivolous, a type which M. Paulhan has 
admirably portrayed. Here the mind is incapable of reflexion or 
of following a train of reasoning. It is at the mercy of every 
impression, and at each moment a new one drives out and effaces 
the preceding.» Thus the amount of incoherence and contradic- 
tion of thought may be in a general way connected with the rela- 
tive absence or decay of systematic association, but all incoherence 
and contradiction cannot be so interpreted. There is the difference 
between one man and another in the degree of clearness of his 
thinking. Why is it that our ideas are sometimes confused 
and at others distinct? No doubt, as a rule, when they 
are most distinct, we find a greater degree of systematic connexion. 
But the degree of their systematic connexion does not wholly 
produce their degree of distinctness ; their degree of distinctness in 
its turn influences their degree of systematic connexion. A vague 
idea has less power to suggest other ideas which are identical 
with it than a clear idea. Its vagueness renders it unsteady, 
and it is liable to be effaced by any idea which is clearer; 
it is relatively worthless as a centre of systematic association. 
For in systematic association we require one idea to develop other 
ideas which are at some precise point identical with it—identical 
as examples of its type, as means to its end, as conditions or 
consequences of it. But the vague idea has no precise point ; 
it loosely suggests now an idea connected with it in one way, now 
one connected in another: and from its inability to be precise and 
to distinguish arise all those errors and contradictions which we 
class as confusions of thought. Illogical thought must then be 
held to have a source distinct from the degree of systematic as- 
sociation ; although on the other hand an idea can only reach its 
highest degree of distinctness when we have systematically asso- 
ciated with it all the ideas from which we have to distinguish it. 
Another source of error and sophistry which cannot be explained 
by M. Paulhan’s principle is that which he mentions as due to 
the influence of sentiment.2 Here we must again reiterate that 
we cannot oppose without qualification the intellect and the 
sentiments. It is not the love of truth which produces sophistry, 
but sentiments other than the love of truth. Each sentiment 
organises a certain amount of thought, and this thought: may be 
relatively free from error where it represents the means to a given 
end, for the desires subordinate to the sentiment desire to attain 
their ends. But it is where a doubt is cast on the value or right- 
ness or wisdom of these ends from the point of view of some 
other sentiment that sophistry arises. For desire must defend 
its end against competing desires: and truth may not enter the 
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system of a sentiment where truth would wreck its object. And 
in proportion as thought is highly organised in a sentiment and 
the whole system thus formed has a strong and well-connected 
structure, in that proportion will it be a fertile source of fallacies 
whenever some other sentiment seeks to deflect it from its object.' 

The work which has been here reviewed is, in respect of its 
general principles, in a sense unique. No other attempt so far 
as I know exists to study psychologically the perplexing intellectual 
differences between men, to discern the distinctive types which 
they present, and, what is still more difficult, the principle which 
penetrates them and affords the basis for their classification. No 
mind but one trained in habits of self-reliant and independent 
thought could make any headway in this unexplored department 
of comparative psychology. But in my judgment the chief value 
of the work will lie in the detail of it, in the many admirable 
types which the author has portrayed and analysed with fine 
penetration. 

We may hope that British psychologists will no longer abandon 
to their French fellow-workers the glory of being the only pioneers 
in this profoundly interesting and important field of comparative 


psychology. 
ALEXANDER F. SHAND. 





La Psychologie des Sentiments. Par Tu. Risor, Professeur au 
Collége de France, Directeur de la Revue Philosophique. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1896. Pp. xi., 443. 


Tu1s important monograph forms an addition to the Bibliothéque 
de Philosophie Contemporaine. Its appearance will be welcomed 
by all students of psychology; for no department of psychological 
literature is poorer than that which treats of the feelings; and 
little has been done in the way of bringing together the various sug- 
gestions which have been offered towards a connected theory of this 
difficult subject. Todo this is the main intention of M. Ribot’s 
work : its aim is “‘ to set forth the present state of the psychology 
of the feelings’”’. It is needless to say that the task is performed 
with the acuteness and felicity of exposition to which M. Ribot 
has accustomed his readers; and that, even in “marking time,” 
he neglects no occasion of making his own interesting contribution 
to the solution of the questions that are raised. He omits no 
important aspect of his subject; and he makes use of every kind 
of evidence which bears upon it. His treatment of it is specially 
distinguished by the prominence which he gives, on the one hand, 
to the indications of the development of feeling furnished by 
observation of children, and, on the other hand, to the contribution 
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to our knowledge of normal emotions which is made by the 
pathology of mind. 

In an Introductory Chapter on the evolution of affective life 
M. Ribot gives a preliminary indication of the scope of his work. 
He begins by marking the cardinal distinction, upon which his 
idea of a psychology of feeling depends, between the two elements 
which constitute affective states. He conceives the fundamental 
or primary element to be motor states or tendances (a word to 
which in his whole discussion he gives a very extended and rather 
indefinite application); while the consciousness of pleasure or pain, 
which most psychologists consider to be the main characteristic of 
feeling, is a secondary, and in a sense, superfluous, addition. In vital 
sensibility, which he follows Sachs, Verworn, Bastian, and others 
in regarding not as even a rudimentary consciousness, but as 
purely physical and chemical, he finds an embryonic form of 
conscious sensibility—a root of the affective life independent of 
consciousness ; and in this basis of the affective life he finds proofs 
of the existence of states which are purely affective, and from 
which every “intellectual ’’ element is completely absent. M. 
Ribot distinguishes four classes of these states: viz., a pleasurable 
state, a painful state, a state of fear, and a state of excitability. 
His argument against les intellectualistes, who conceive a cognitive 
element to be essential to human feeling, is chiefly directed, both 
here and elsewhere, against Lehmann, whose Hauptgesetze des 
Menschlichen Gefuhislebens is made to bear the brunt of M. Ribot’s 
criticism. The case for purely affective states is made to rest 
chiefly upon the early period of child-life, and upon the funda- 
mentally physiological character of emotional disturbances in 
adolescence and in mental disease. But it can hardly be said that 
the author establishes the existence of affective conditions of 
consciousness which are wholly non-intellectual; and indeed it is 
not easy to suggest how complete demonstration of their existence 
could be offered. 

This sharp distinction between the physical and psychical con- 
stituents of affective states determines the classification in which 
M. Ribot presents his account of the evolution of feeling. Above 
organic sensibility he finds four distinct classes of affective states, 
which he names in the order of their development. First comes 
the period of needs of vital or physiological tendances accompanied 
by consciousness—which are generally and conveniently summed 
up as the manifestations of an instinct of self-preservation. This 
is followed by the period of primitive emotions—fear, anger, 
affection, self-feeling, and sexual emotion—among which M. Ribot 
refuses to classify pleasure and pain, since all emotion is 
particular and definite while these are general characteristics of 
the affective life. After these come the abstract or complex 
enotions, which depend upon general ideas, and finally the 
passions, which occupy in the affective life a position analogous 
to that which is held by fixed ideas in the intellectual process. 
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Such, in outline, is M. Ribot’s conception of his subject. 
His work itself falls into two parts: I., General Psychology— 
an account of the general characteristics of feeling; and II., 
Special Psychology—a descriptive and genetic account of the various 
feelings which actually constitute the affective life. 

The first six chapters of Part I. are occupied with the discussion 
of pleasure and pain. Physical and mental pain, which are 
regarded as fundamentally identical, are considered in two 
chapters, the first of which gives an account of the physiological 
conditions of pain, and prepares the way for a theory of emotion 
by the conclusion that pain is ultimately conditioned by chemical 
stimulation of vasomotor nerves; while the second represents the 
development of mental pain as consisting of three stages which 
are determined severally by memory, by association with repre- 
sentations, and by association with concepts. 

The most interesting point in the chapter on pleasure is the 
view which is suggested as to the relation of pleasure and pain. 
M. Ribot insists on the co-existence and mutual implication of 
pleasures and pains; and he follows Beaunis (Sensations 
Internes) in explaining the rise of each of them as the pre- 
dominance of certain elements in the mental complex, while other 
elements are held in abeyance. An acute though hasty discussion 
of abnormal states of pleasure and pain is followed by a chapter 
on neutral states. The author inclines to believe in these states 
of indifference—chiefly on the ground that habituation renders 
them probable ; but he suggests that their existence or non-exist- 
ence may be a variation of individual temperaments. 

The foregoing discussions are summed up in a statement of 
conclusions as to pleasure and pain—the conditions of their exist- 
ence and the nature of their utility. On neither of these subjects, 
however, has M. Ribot any important contribution to make. He 
adopts, though with some hesitation and amendment, Meynert’s 
account of the relation of pleasure and pain to motor and vascular 
reflexes ; and he is satisfied to accept the evolutionist explanation 
that they exist in virtue of their life-preserving character, although 
he is fully aware of the facts which this account fails to explain. 
In this connexion he reprobates the desire of philosophers to find 
a single explanation for all the facts. Yet on occasion no one has 
a finer contempt than M. Ribot for explanations that do not ex- 
plain, and theories which are compelled to leave out large parts 
of their subject-matter. 

This discussion of pleasure and pain is followed by an account 
of emotion, which describes its intimate nature, its internal and 
external conditions, and the various attempts which have been 
made to classify the emotions. The first part concludes with 
chapters on affective memory and on the relation of feeling to the 
association of ideas. 

The chapters on Emotion form one of the most important 
sections of the book. One is, of course, prepared, by M. Ribot’s 
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whole account of feeling, to learn that he adopts “the James- 
Lange theory” in a very whole-hearted way. Reserving the 
question how far this theory does justice to the facts of the case, 
it is only necessary to add that M. Ribot maintains, in his clear 
and interesting version of it, the high level of his whole book. 

Of the second part of the book, which deals in a descriptive 
way with special affective conditions, it is not necessary to say 
much. It follows the lines which were laid down in the first 
part, in giving an account of the several affective phenomena. 
The primitive or simple feelings are first examined—the “ instinct 
of self-preservation” under its various forms of purely physio- 
logical response, fear, anger, affection, the phenomena of self- 
feeling, and sexual instinct. The chapter on “the ego and affective 
manifestations ” is especially suggestive. The complex emotions 
—social, moral, religious, sesthetic, and intellectual feelings—are 
next reviewed at considerable length, and with a good deal of 
interesting detail; and the work concludes with a discussion of 
character—normal and abnormal—and of the dissolution of the 
affective life. The chapters on these subjects connect themselves 
with the discussions of Schopenhauer, Paulhan, and Fouillée, and 
are of the greatest interest throughout. They should certainly be 
neglected by no one who still hopes for a psychological science of 
Ethology. 

In an epilogue on the place of the affective element in the psychic 
life as a whole, M. Ribot contends that feeling is the primary or 
dominant factor, which appears first and determines the mental 
process throughout. The difficulty of establishing the facts on 
which such a view must rest has already been suggested ; and at 
the end of M. Ribot’s argument one is still left without sufficient 
grounds for sharing his opinion. Unless we begin by assuming 
that organic response is feeling, we do not reach the conclusion 
that feeling, as we know it, has any real priority to other aspects 
of human consciousness. That state of human beings which we 
call feeling can no doubt be traced, in part at all events, to an 
origin in the primitive responses which are all that we know of 
the simplest forms of life; but volition and knowledge are in no 
different position in this respect ; and unless these can be shown 
psychologically to be reducible to feelings we must remain uncon- 
vinced that feeling as we know it is in any sense prior to them. 
It appears more in analogy with what we know of organic and 
mental development to see in the primitive organic response the 
germ of the processes which underlie all aspects of consciousness 
than to identify it directly with any one of them. 

The conclusion that feeling is the same as organic response is 
an error or a half-truth, which may, I think, be traced partly to a 
too exclusive use of the comparative method in psychology; for 
the use of this method, to the exclusion of introspective analysis 
of consciousness, leads to neglect of those aspects of mental life 
which distinguish it from every form of organic change, and to an 
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easy but inexact identification of conscious processes with those 
phenomena of animal life which resemble their outward manifesta- 
tions. It may be said that this is throughout the weakest side of 
M. Ribot’s book. He excels in the use of those important results 
which are obtained by comparative methods; but he neglects 
direct psychological analysis, and his work suffers accordingly. 
This is particularly noticeable in the chapters on Religious and 
Esthetic Feeling. We might reasonably have hoped for a 
systematic attempt to analyse these feelings —to give an account 
of them in terms of simpler elements out of which they may be sup- 
posed to be built up. Instead of this we find little more than a 
comparative description of the phenomena, which, though sug- 
gestive, is generally rather external, and which leads to no real 
account of the mental states in question. 

Undoubtedly, the most serious question for a critic of M. 
Ribot’s work is the theory of emotion which is maintained. It 
has already been pointed out that M. Ribot is one of those 
psychologists who follow James and Lange in conceiving emotion 
to be merely and absolutely the consciousness or sensation arising 
from expressive action. That the theory is not a private view of 
M. Ribot’s and that he has made no considerable alteration in it 
might be taken as sufficient excuse for omitting a criticism which 
must be too short to serve any good purpose. Yet the theory is, 
in the nature of the case, so integral to M. Ribot’s whole account 
of emotion that a single remark must be allowed. It is, of course, 
impossible to deny, and one can only be surprised that it has 
been found so generally possible to ignore, the vast part which 
expression plays in the development of emotional consciousness. 
Undoubtedly, the consciousness—or more strictly, the effect in 
consciousness—of its physical resonance or organic expression, 
forms an element, and an element of first-rate importance, 
in every emotional state. Yet there is no emotion—because 
there is no state of consciousness—within our experience, which 
is so wholly destitute of cognitive or ideational content that it can 
rightly be called a mere feeling or the psychical equivalent of an 
expressive movement ; and in emotion the relation between these 
two elements or constituents of the complex state of consciousness 
is such that it is impossible to suggest that either could be without 
the other precisely what it is in the complex concrete reality. 
It is easy, indeed, to speak of simple emotions; yet any actual 
emotion is not simple but intensely complex—a synthesis not 
merely of impressions due to vascular and motor functioning, but 
of these with other contributions of sense and memory. There 
is no emotion which is not, in one way or another, a consciousness 
of an object, and in which this consciousness does not impart 
definite character to the state of mind produced by expressive 
reactions, so that these have a significance which they would not 
otherwise possess. 

It is perhaps in some ways unreasonable to advance such 
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objections as this against M. Ribot’s account of emotion; since 
they merely form a direct contradiction of what he must regard 
as the fundamental proposition of a theory of feeling. Yet I 
have thought it necessary to point out this difficulty, in order to 
suggest that the view that emotion is merely sensation of 
expression is an artificially simple explanation, and fails to account 
for emotion as a concrete reality. 

Even those, however, who differ most widely from M. Ribot 
can hardly fail to recognise the skill and simplicity with which 
he presents his thesis, and the learning and acuteness that 
characterise his investigation of a subject with which few psycho- 
logists have come to such close quarters. His book is certainly 
a solid contribution to the discussion. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that M. Ribot has not furnished 
fuller references to the authors whom he consults and criticises. 
A bibliography of the subject, such as he could furnish, would be 
of the utmost value to many readers. Among slight inaccuracies, 
it may be mentioned that the English ethnologist “Taylor” to 
whom frequent references are made is Mr. Tylor. 


CHARLES DovuGLas. 


De U’Infini,Mathematique. Par Lovuts Coururat, Ancien Eléve 
de 1’ Ecole normale supérieure, Agrégé de Philosophie, Licien- 
cié és Sciences Mathématiques, Docteur és Lettres. Paris : 
Félix Alean, 1896. Pp. xxiv., 659. 


THE relation of number to quantity forms perhaps the most diffi- 
cult, as well as the most fundamental, of the problems of mathe- 
matical philosophy. On this problem at least three radically 
different views may be taken. We may, with Mill and most 
thorough-going empiricists, regard number as empirically derived 
from quantity, and quantity itself as a datum in experience. Or 
we may regard number as wholly a priori, and quantity as the 
result of applying to experienced data the a priori category of 
number. This view has been much advocated in France of late 
years, especially in M. Hannequin’s important work on Atomism. 
Lastly, we may hold that number and quantity are wholly inde- 
pendent categories, and that the application of number to quantity, 
as it occurs in measurement, has no deeper motive than one of 
convenience. 

The last of these three is the view of M. Couturat, who is 
forced, in the course of an able apology for mathematical infinity, 
to devote most of his space to the relations of quantity and 


1 Hssai Critique sur l’Hypothése des Atomes. Paris, 1894. M. Hanne- 
quin’s book and M. Couturat’s should be compared, as they deal ably 
with almost the same theme from different standpoints. 
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number. Infinite quantity, he urges, is given a priori, and does 
not stand or fall with infinite number. To maintain this thesis 
it is necessary to establish the independence of quantity, and this 
independence is, in fact if not in form, the chief theme of his 
work. 

The work is divided into two parts, of which the first, on the 
generalisation of number, is content to exhibit and analyse those 
results of mathematical science which bear on the question at 
issue ; while the second part, on number and quantity, adopts a 
critical and philosophical attitude, and endeavours to establish, by 
philosophical considerations, the legitimacy of the notions of in- 
finity and the continuum. Whichever may be the most valuable 
of these two parts, the second is the most interesting to the 
student of philosophy, and will be the more fully discussed here. 

The first part is divided into four books: the first three deal 
with the generalisation of number as it appears in arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry respectively, while the fourth deals with 
mathematical infinity. The aim of the first three books is to ex- 
hibit the growing necessity and the diminishing conventionality of 
this generalisation in the three sciences in question. In arith- 
metic, whose primary subject-matter is positive integers alone, 
fractions, negative numbers and imaginary numbers can only be 
introduced in an arbitrary and conventional manner. We take 
two integers in a given order, regarded as forming a couple with 
certain arithmetical properties, and establish arbitrary definitions 
of the equality, addition, and multiplication of two such couples. 
According to the definitions chosen, one of the three kinds of 
generalised number results.'_ We cannot arithmetically introduce 
these generalisations in the ordinary way, for unity, in pure number, 
is indivisible, and such an expression as } has no meaning except 
what we choose to assign to it. The arithmetical generalisation is, 
therefore, of necessity an arbitrary and apparently motiveless process, 
giving rise to symbols which are without arithmetical meaning, 
and are only subject by convention to arithmetical operations. 
Irrational numbers are still more difficult to introduce arithmeti- 
cally, and they first involve infinity. They express, in arithmetic, 
the mere absence of a number of any of the former kinds at certain 
points in the scale, and arise from the possibility of dividing all 
rational numbers, in an infinite number of ways, into two classes, 
such that any member of the first class is smaller than any member 
of the second, but no assignable member is the largest or smallest 
of the respective classes. There is thus a gap, which can only be 
filled in by a symbol expressing the absence of a rational number 
at the point in question. 

The algebraical generalisation, as M. Couturat calls it, is less 
formal, and proceeds from the desire to be always able to assign 


1For example, fractions are defined by the following conventions: 
(a,b) =(c, d) if ad =he; (a, b) + (c, d) = (ad + be, bd); (a, b) x (e, d) 
= (ac, bd). 
8 
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roots to equations of the first or second degree. Thus equations 
of the first degree, to be always soluble, require negative numbers 
and fractions ; equations of the second degree require irrational 
and imaginary numbers. But the algebraical generalisation is 
unable to obtain the so-called transcendental numbers (e and + 
for instance), which are not roots of any algebraical equation of 
finite degree. These mark the distinction between quantity and 
number, and point to the former to justify the generalisation of 
number. 

Proceeding to the geometrical generalisation, M. Couturat 
points out that, even in algebra, there would be no need to 
demand that equations should always have a root, if these 
equations were not the statement of real problems arising outside 
algebra. Such problems occur in geometry, where first we find 
the true interpretation, as quantities, of the symbols which, 
from a numerical point of view, appeared to indicate impossible 
problems. All varieties of number, including transcendental and 
imaginary numbers, find here their justification and _ their 
motive. 

In all this there is, from one standpoint, nothing to criticise : it 
is a clear and lucid account of the motives which have led mathe- 
maticians to abandon the restriction to positive integers which 
the pure idea of number would seem to impose. When the unit, 
divisible and possessed of qualities, is substituted for the abstract 
unity of arithmetic, all the apparatus of mathematical analysis 
inevitably arises. But the unit itself is not thereby freed from 
difficulties, and the contradictions latent in the quantitative unit 
appear to be inadequately realised by our author. Of this we 
have evidence in his fourth book, on mathematical infinity, where 
he argues that infinite quantities are actually given, and enforces 
his contention by considering the intersection of two lines which 
gradually become parallel. These have no intersection at a finite 
distance, but they cannot, he says, suddenly cease to have an 
intersection, for such a breach of continuity, though not logically 
contradictory, would be irrational (p. 216). This is the first 
application of a somewhat dubious principle, borrowed from 
Cournot, and emphatically stated in the preface (p. x.), according 
to which philosophy has to choose, between several equally 
logical alternatives, the most rational one. The use of this 
principle, which is frequent, seems to me not very happy, and 
indeed may be employed to cloak what is really intellectual 
capitulation. M. Couturat appears to be an idealist, and on 
critical occasions appeals to the reason as against the under- 
standing (see e.y. pp. 537, 565). But the function of reason, 
in the opinion of most idealists, is not to pronounce between 
alternatives which logic leaves undecided, but rather to find a 
logically possible alternative where the understanding finds none. 
This view of reason seems never to occur to our author, and the 
possibility of contradictions in results to which the understanding 
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appears forced, though peculiarly evident in the case of mathe- 
matical infinity, is strenuously denied throughout the work. 
His rational principles, of which the principle of continuity is 
the chief, are thus introduced more or less arbitrarily, and 
appear as dogmas rather than genuinely necessary axioms. 
The scoffer might even be tempted to identify his ‘‘ reason” with 
common sense. 

Of this general criticism, we shall have abundant illustration in 
the second part of the work, which deals philosophically with the 
relation between number and quantity, and with the objections to 
infinite quantity. The first book, on number, begins with an 
excellent criticism of the empirical theory of number, by which 
M. Couturat means, not the much-refuted theory of Mill, but the 
formalist theory of Helmholtz and Kronecker. This theory defines 
numbers as mere signs with a fixed order of sequence, and en- 
deavours to deduce the properties of cardinal numbers from this 
definition of ordinals. Our author insists—I think with complete 
success-—that we must begin with cardinal numbers, and that the 
attempts of Helmholtz and Kronecker involve either a vicious circle 
or a petitio. He then proceeds (book i., chap. iii.) to the 
rationalist theory of whole numbers—one of the very few subjects 
in epistemology, I suppose, upon which there is at present a con- 
sensus among experts. Number requires only a logical and 
formal unit, created by thought: all the objects of a numbered 
collection must be regarded as units in this sense, and in so far 
identical, while the whole collection must, in turn, be regarded as 
a complex unity. The idea of unity is an a@ priori idea, and is 
never given by the data of sense. Itis doubly involved in number, 
which is a “‘ unity of a plurality of unities ” (p. 361).!_ In the next 
chapter, after urging that number requires no schematism, as 
Kant had maintained—for it is not successive enumeration, but 
simultaneous apprehension, which is needed (p. 354)—our author 
begins to tread on more dangerous ground, by the consideration of 
infinite number. One would have supposed that the condition of 
being a completed whole, which he has urged as necessary to 
number, would have precluded the possibility of infinite number. 
But M. Couturat boldly contends that a collection is given as a 
whole, as soon as we have a law by which any required number of 
its members can be constructed, and from which no member is 
exempt. The conditions for a number of a collection may, there- 
fore, be satisfied, even if the collection is infinite, and successive 
enumeration of all its terms is impossible (p. 351). This is 
certainly the only hope of saving infinite number from contradic- 
tion, and M. Couturat has made the most of it. As he deals with 
the same topic more fully at a later stage (book iii.), I shall post- 


1** Units’ would perhaps be a better word, but as there is only one 
word in French for unit and unity, the distinction has to be made by 
translation. 
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pone the criticism of this view till we have discussed book ii., 
which deals with quantity. 

The main contention of book ii. is, that quantity is as a priori 
as number, but is an entirely independent category. The idea of 
quantity, he says, is indefinable and irreducible: to define it as 
what can be increased or diminished involves an obvious circle 
(pp. 367-9). If quantity be indeed an independent category, we 
must of course agree that it cannot be defined in terms of other 
categories : but one could wish that M. Couturat had made more 
attempt to show that it is a category free from contradictions, and 
that there is some way of knowing about it without the help of 
number. Measurement, he admits, consists in the numerical 
expression of quantity, and thus introduces axioms due to the 
nature of number, and producing a conflict between number and 
quantity (pp. 404-5). But he thinks that the equality and addi- 
tion of quantities of the same kind can be effected without refer- 
ence to division into units, and therefore without dependence on 
number :(p. 404). Chapters i. and ii. of this book give the axioms 
of equality and addition, which are declared a priori, and are 
stated in a form apparently free from reference to number. But 
they seem very insufficient for the foundation of a science of 
quantity. Thus he says, for example, that equality in general 
cannot be defined, but as soon as we have the idea of any kind of 
quantity, we have the idea of equal quantities in this kind, or 
rather of the same quantity in different objects (pp. 372-3). This 
seems vague, and it might be objected that we cannot have the 
idea of a kind of quantity until we know what we mean by equal 
quantities of this kind, since it is equality and inequality which 
constitute quantitative relations. Again he says (p. 389) that the 
sum of two quantities is a quantity of the same kind. If this 
axiom were really independent of division into units, it would 
hold equally of intensive quantities, but this is not the case. The 
sum of two temperatures, for example, is meaningless. He has 
also what he calls the axiom of the modulus (p. 399), according to 
which there exists a certain real quantity, called zero, such that, 
when added to any other quantity, it leaves that quantity un- 
changed. Having been told previously (p. 232) that a zero dis- 
tance is not nothing, but just as real as any other distance, we 
are not surprised at this axiom; but it is a pity that no attempt 
is made to explain what a zero quantity is. Zero would seem to 
be about as non-existent as anything could be; for it is defined 
as nothing but quantity, and further as containing no quantity. 
We are not told how to make something of this apparent non- 
entity ; and it is even supposed that objections to infinity will 
be silenced by the argument that the same objections apply to 
zero (p. 436). Zero is said to have a rational, not a logical, 
necessity (p. 402); without zero, it is said, measurement would 
be impossible. It seems strange to assign rational necessity to 
anything so grossly contradictory as mathematical zero, and its 
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necessity for measurement seems at best doubtful. Temperature, 
for example, has a purely fictitious zero, and yet is measured by 
the thermometer. The fact is, I think, that quantitative zero is a 
limit necessarily arising out of the infinite divisibility of extensive 
quantities, and that M. Couturat’s axioms are only applicable to 
extensive quantities. In this way division into units is surrepti- 
tiously introduced ; but by immediately declaring every axiom in 
turn @ priori, without analysis of its grounds, the necessity of 
reference to number is concealed.! 

There are several other points in this book which call for 
criticism. On p. 416, the axiom of continuity is given in the 
form: ‘If all the quantities of a kind can be divided into two 
classes, such that all the quantities of the one are smaller (or 
larger) than all the quantities of the other, there exists a quantity 
of this kind which represents this mode of division, and which is 
at once larger than all the quantities of the inferior class, 
and smaller than all the quantities of the superior class”’. 
Against this definition a dilemma may be presented: either the 
word all is not to be taken as including the quantity which lies 
between the two classes, in which case the definition applies 
equally to discreta, e.g., the series of natural numbers ; o7 the 
word all is to be taken rigidly, in which case there is a palpable 
contradiction in supposing another quantity of the same kind, 
which does not belong to either of the classes into which all the 
quantities of the kind have been divided. That such a contra- 
diction must necessarily hold of continua, I have no wish to 
deny ; but it seems bold to say, of an axiom involving this con- 
tradiction, that though indemonstrable, ‘‘ it possesses an evidence 
almost equal to that of analytical judgments” (p. 416), and that 
its justification is not logical but rational (p. 554). Again, in 
discussing the definition of number as the ratio of quantities of 
the same kind, he defends the definition from the vicious circle 
which it appears to involve, by declaring that ratio is a funda- 
mental idea not susceptible of definition (p. 426). In view of the 
obvious method of defining ratio by means of number, this 
almost reminds one of Mill’s “final inexplicability”. Finally he 
says that incommensurable quantities must have a ratio, for 
otherwise two continuous variables would have a ratio one 
moment and none the next (p. 428), and that to identify unity 
with the quantitative unit is impossible, since it either supposes 
unity divisible or the unit indivisible. He does not seem to 
realise that the possibility of continuous variation, and the 
impossibility of indivisible units, are the very points which a 
champion of quantity, as against number, has to establish. 


1On one of these axioms, the axiom that of two magnitudes of the 
saime kind one must be the larger, there is a rather serious inconsist- 
ency; it is denied as regards imaginaries on p. 46, and affirmed to be 
a priori on p. 384. 
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The third book consists of an answer to the usual objections to 
infinity, which is given in the form of a dialogue between a finitist 
and an infinitist. The proofs that infinite number is impossible, 
he says, all rest on one of two fallacies: (1) that infinity is the 
largest of all numbers, and (2) that all infinities are equal. Both 
these are false, he says, and the difficulties to which they have 
given rise are all resolved by Cantor’s transfinite numbers (p. 455). 
The actual infinity of the series of natural numbers is not contra- 
dictory, he says, for it results from their law of formation, by 
which they are given as a totality.! That the resulting infinity 
may reveal a latent contradiction in the law of formation itself, 
appears not to occur to him. Thus when the finitist objects that 
an infinite collection can never be really given or really a whole, 
the infinitist replies that, in that case, number itself must be 
contradictory (p. 471)—a conclusion from which, one would think, 
a bold disputant would scarcely shrink. But infinite quantity, he 
says, is even simpler than infinite number, for it does not neces- 
sarily consist of a collection of units. It is difficult to see in what 
sense a quantity is infinite, unless it is compared with some unit, 
of which an infinite number would be required to reproduce it. 
But M. Couturat holds that an infinite quantity can be given to 
begin with as a totality, and that measurement can be effected 
otherwise than by the addition of elements (p. 483). How the 
latter is possible, he does not explain ; integration, which he gives 
as an example, is essentially an addition of elements. The possi- 
bility of the former, one would think, is sufficiently disproved by the 
stock argument, that mathematical infinity consists essentially in 
the absence of totality, the absence of completed synthesis. But 
infinite quantity, as M. Couturat says, depends on continua, and 
these, like most of the fundamentals in his work, he regards as 
given by reason, not by logic (pp. 497-8). For one equipped only 
with logic, it is impossible to follow into this fortress of reason, 
where the shafts of logic cannot penetrate. 

In the last book, conclusions are drawn from the previous dis- 
cussions. Beginning with number, it is pointed out that number, 
like the concept, depends on generalisation and abstraction ; it is, 
indeed, the other face of the concept, the extension corresponding 
to a given intension. But since it requires that its constituents 
should each be united, and all be similar, its application to reality 
is never wholly legitimate, for similarity and unity seem to exist 
in inverse ratio. The latter is best found in organisms, the former 
in homogeneous continua. All this is excellent, like what was 
said on number in book ii.; but it is a pity that a similar process 
of criticism is not applied to continuous quantity, which stands at 


1 There is some inconsistency on this point. Sometimes it is argued 
that all the natural numbers are given by successive addition of unity, 
sometimes, with Cantor, that another principle of formation is also re- 
quired. Compare, ¢.g., pp. 364, 465. 
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least as much in need of it. As regards this conception, M. 
Couturat points out that it is not given by sensible experience, 
since sensation can never reach an accuracy sufficient to exclude 
disereteness. Thus irrationals suffice to prove that quantity is not 
empirical ; it isin fact, he says, a priori and due to reason. With 
the justification of quantity comes the justification of infinity, 
which reason, he says, does not obtain by successive synthesis, 
but sees from the start (p. 565). From this conclusion, he goes 
on to Kant’s antinomies, whose theses, since the realised infinite 
is not impossible, he declares to be all false (p. 567). The anti- 
theses, therefore, he regards as true, and Kant’s objection to them, 
he says, is due to the schematism of the categories, which led him 
to regard quantitative synthesis as necessarily successive, while 
every quantity, in fact, is given first as a whole, not as a synthesis 
of parts. 

It seems to me that this argument, as well as the whole argu- 
ment against the ‘‘finitists’’ throughout the work, rests on a 
misapprehension of their position. That infinity follows neces- 
sarily from certain premisses—e.g., the reality of space and time 
as something more than relations—must be admitted; that in- 
finity is useful and unobjectionable in mathematics, is by this 
time almost self-evident ; but that mathematical infinity is philo- 
sophically valid might, I imagine, be met by two converging lines 
of argument. The first and more usual argument would urge the 
contradictions of infinity, which M. Couturat, I think, has not 
succeeded in disproving; the second might urge that, in all the 
cases where infinity is unavoidable, there has been some undue 
hypostatising of relations, which makes the attainment of a com- 
pleted substantive whole impossible. These lines of argument, 
however, can be only suggested within the space of a review. 

Finally, I wish to urge the very solid merits of the work, to 
which it is difficult, in the course of detailed criticism, to do 
justice. The position taken up is the only one from which infinite 
quantity can be philosophically defended, and the main thesis is 
carefully and consistently worked out. To take up an unpopular 
cause is always praiseworthy, and almost always useful; in the 
case of M. Couturat it is certainly both, and his book is likely 
long to remain the classic advocate of mathematical infinity. 





B. Russet. 
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Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. Translated by S. W. Dypr, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy, Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada. London: George Bell & Sons, 1896. Pp. xxx., 365. 


THE time seems now fully come when Hegel can be duly appreciated— 
neither blindly followed nor more blindly railed at; and one sign of this 
is that his system is being made in different ways more accessible to 
the English reader. The wonder is that the Philosophie des Rechts has 
not sooner attracted a translator. It exhibits the application of his 
principles in the concrete spheres of law, ethics and politics ; in particu- 
lar it adopts a treatment of ethics in close connexion with law and 
politics —a mode of treatment which at once carries us back to Plato and 
Aristotle and forwards to the modern conception of a general science of 
sociology; and apart from its important place in Hegel’s system as a 
whole, it contains some of his most striking and characteristic dicta. It 
is, therefore, with great regret that a reviewer finds himself unable to 
commend this translation. It has evidently been done with much 
labour, and with a conscientious attempt to ‘ameliorate Hegel’s rigid 
phraseology’. Long sentences have been broken up into moderate 
mouthfuls. A brief index of words shows the varied devices to which 
the translator has resorted in his endeavours to make intelligible English 
out of such terms as an-sich, an-und-fiir-sich, Bestimmung, Daseyn, 
unmittelbar, and a few other technical terms of Hegel’s logic. The 
entries, however, even under the words selected, are by no means 
complete: and it is curious that no account is taken, either in this 
index, or in the preface, or elsewhere, of the renderings adopted for terms 
which belong specially to moral and political philosophy, such as Recht, 
Sittlichkeit, biirgerliche Gesellschaft, ete. Tf a translation of Hegel is 
really to be of use to a reader who has not the German text beside him, 
surely some note is needed on the adoption of the term “right” in a 
conventional, but quite un-English, sense, as the equivalent of Recht. 
Again, it is difficult to get any one English word to represent Hevel’s 
use of Sittlichkeit as opposed to Moralitiét, but “ethics” or even 
‘“* ethical system”’ as opposed to “‘ morality”’ surely needs some apology. 
“Civic community” is not a very happy rendering of birgerliche 
Gesellschaft, and “city” (p. 194, § 190) is decidedly bad : something is 
needed to bring out the force of Hegel’s antithesis between “society” 
and ‘‘ the state”. The word gesellschaftlich is translated ‘ social” (e.g., 
in § 194), but no warning is given to the reader that the term Gesell- 
schaft is here the same as that rendered ‘‘ community” elsewhere. In 
three cases only does the translator give in a footnote the German terms 
of the original: (1) where Hegel plays on the words Gewissen and 
Gewissheit ; (2) where the connexion between Gesetz and gesetzt has to 
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be brought out; and (3) where wirksame Gnade is rendered “ saving 
grace” (p. 139, § 140). If this last theological term deserves a footnote, 
a fortiort the original should have been noted in the case of words 
which are technical terms of Hegel’s social philosophy. It should 
certainly have been pointed out on p. 23 (§ 12) that “resolve” and 
“decide” represent beschliessen and sich entschliessen. Translators of 
philosophical books seem very commonly to forget that translations may 
be of use not merely to those who are absolutely ignorant of the 
original language, but to those who know it in any degree short of perfec- 
tion: and, though some typographical neatness may be sacrificed by the 
insertion of the original terms here and there in brackets or footnotes, 
the translation gains enormously in utility. 

No one who has ever attempted to translate German will judge a 
translator, especially of Hegel, too hardly ; but the present version shows 
a most lamentable lack of revision. The following examples will justify 
this complaint, and help to supplement the too brief table of Errata. 
P. xv. (Hegel’s Preface), ‘“ I have used as lectures” should be “I have 
used for my lectures”. P. xvii., “ distributing on all sides the same old 
cabbage’ is somewhat pedantic; “serving round” would be more 
suitable. P. xx. (footnote), “jurisprudence ’’ is a misleading English 
equivalent for die positive Jurisprudenz, which means the practical 
science of the lawyer, as opposed to the philosophy of law. P. xxi., “ Mr. 
Fries ...on a public festive occasion, now become celebrated”’. 
“ Festive ” is a too happy version of feierlich here. P. xxii. and p. 323, 
why are the quotations from Goethe left untranslated? P. xxviii. 
Fichte is made to speak of “a photograph”. The German is Portrait. 
Pp. 6, 58, 232, Kléster is mistranslated “cloisters”’; it should be “ mon- 
asteries ”. P. 25, “ Friesian philosophy ” should be “the philosophy of 
Fries”. We are not in the habit of making adjectives out of minor 
philosophers. P. 47 (§ 40), “personal right, real right,”’ are misleading 
renderings of Personenrecht and Sachenrecht. It would be better to keep 
the Latin terms jura in personam andin rem. P. 48, foot (§ 41), a “not” 
is omitted. P. 51 (§ 43), the English of Veréiusserung as a technical 
term is “alienation,” not “relinquishment’’. P. 66 (§ 62), inutiles is a 
misprint for ivutilis. On p. 101 (§ 102) there is worse than a misprint, 
“Wherever crime is punished not as crimina publica,” ete. The German 
runs Wo die Verbrechen. FP. 108 (§ 104), Vertrag is translated 
“exchange ”’. It should have been “contract,” as elsewhere. P. 121 
(§ 126), “ When the holy Crispinus steals leather to make boots for the 
poor”. “St. Crispin” would have a more familiar sound. ‘“ Crispinus” 
is solemnly entered in the index of subjects as if he were a father of the 
Church or an ancient philosopher. On p. 127 (§ 132) is a dark passage 
on which the original throws a curious light: “This claim [that the 
criminal must in the moment of his act have presented clearly to himself 
the nature of the wrong he is doing, ete.]... denies to him that 
indwelling intelligent nature, which in its active presence has no affinity 
with the clear images of purely animal psychology”. The German is 
die wolfisch-psychologische Gestalt von deutlichen Vorstellungen! In 
the same section there is a wrong reference in the original, which the 
translatur has not corrected. § 120 should probably be § 127. P. 150, 
the dots over the “u” have been wrongly retained in “ Tartuffe”’. On 
the other hand the dots in Ptoleméius seem to have been over- 
looked in p. 268 note (quotation from Laplace). For ‘‘ Ptolemaus,” 
which is of no language, read “Ptolemy”. P. 166 (§ 161), “in the 
majority of what are called rights of nature” should be “in most 
treatises on (or ‘ systems of’) the Law of Nature” (in den meisten Natur- 
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rechten). In the same paragraph, in the sentence “Out of marriage has 
disappeared the love, which is merely subjective,” the comma should 
be omitted; else the words may convey a more cynical sense than 
Hegel intended. P. 171(§ 164), “Letters of an Unknown’. The 
German is Briefe eines Ungenannten, not Unbekannten. The titles 
of books are translated and left untranslated in most capricious fashion. 
On p. 267 (footnote) the name of a book of Laplace’s is given in German. 
Montesquieu’s famous work is called ‘‘ The Spirit of the Laws ” (p. 249). 
On p. 182 we find “Cicero in his Officiis’’. (The German scholar will 
know why.) On p. 217 we have “ Herr von Haller’s ‘ Restoration of 
Political Science,’ ” but on p. 243 “ Mr. v. Haller’s ‘ Restauration der 
Staatswissenschaft’”. P. 193 (§ 189), “ political science ” should be 
* political economy”. Staatsoekonomie is only a part of Staatswissen- 
schaft. P. 207 (§ 211), ‘‘ England’s land-law or common-law ” is Amer- 
ican journalist’s English at the best, but it is also wrong. Hnglands 
Landrecht means simply “ English law,” the law of the country. P. 212 
(§ 215), ‘* Law as incorporated” is an odd rendering of Das Daseyn des 
Gesetzes, and is not noted in the index under Daseyn. P. 2138, “ To 
require of a statute-book that it should be absolutely finished, and in- 
capable of any modification—a malady which is mainly German,”’ etc. 
The last: clause should run “a demand which is mainly a German 
malady”. On the same page why is the French proverb, which Hegel 
quotes as “ Le plus grand ennemi du bien, cest le mieux,” altered into 
“Le plus grand ennemi du Bien c'est le Meilleur” ? P. 217, “ Punish- 
ment also is ameliorated”: “ mitigated ” would be better. P. 222, “There 
is attained only partial proofs”: read “are”. P. 283, ‘‘The basis of 
industry is the sea”. Industrie should be translated “trade” or 
“commerce” here. P. 279, “Ephorat”’ is not English. P. 805 (§ 298), 
“the legislature interprets the laws” is a misleading rendering of betrifft 
die Gesetze als solche, insofern sie weiterer Fortbestimmung bediirfen. 
P. 309 (§ 811), ete., “the classes” (Stiinde) should be “the estates”’. 
On p. 311 the translator gives “the classes or estates”. Hegel him- 
self notes the ambiguity in the word Stdnde in § 303, distinguishing 
social or economic “classes” from political “estates of the realm”. 
P. 325 (§ 3818), “In public opinion all is false and true”. Ist 
alles Falsche und Wahre = “is contained all sorts of falsehood and 
truth”. P. 828, “emperors’’ should be “generals”. Imperator only 
means “emperor” in a special use. P. 336, “the houses” should be 
“the legislative chambers” or “the houses of parliament”. On the 
same page (§ 330) “Hence we must here remain by the absolute com- 
mand”’ should be “in the stage of mere ought to be,” “we must be con- 
tent with a mere ideal ” (beim Sollen bleiben). 

On the whole the more difficult metaphysical passages are the best 
translated, though a reference to the original is generally helpful and 
sometimes indispensable. But unscholarly slips, such as those noted, 
are an indignity to Hegel. Hegel had his prejudices: as Mr. McTaggart 
puts it (in his article ‘On Hegel’s Theory of Punishment” in the nter- 
national Journal of Ethics for July, 1896—a valuable commentary on a 
part of the Phil. des Rechts), Hegel may have attempted ‘“ to identify 
the kingdom of Prussia with the kingdom of heaven”; but he did not 
attempt to write on man as a social being without a very solid equip- 
ment of literary and historical knowledge. Carefully and minutely 
revised, Mr. Dyde’s translation might be of great use to students. At 
present it is a somewhat uncertain guide. 


Davip G. RitcHir. 
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The Principles of Sociology. By Herperr SpENcER. Vol. iii. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1896. Pp. 635. 


We gladly join in the congratulations which Mr. Spencer has received 
from all quarters on the occasion of his completing the great task to 
which he has dedicated so large a portion of his life. In the preface to 
the present volume he tells us that it is six and thirty years since he 
commenced his system of Synthetic Philosophy. During that period no 
less than ten volumes have proceeded from his pen, and the present 
volume brings the series of works which represent his philosophical 
system to aclose. In so far as he has succeeded amid many interrup- 
tions from ill-health in writing ten volumes, he has fulfilled his original 
purpose. But he tells us that he has not devoted these ten volumes to 
the subjects which he had at first in view. The first two volumes of The 
Principles of Sociology have expanded into three, and the third, which if 
written would now be the fourth, remains unwritten. This unwritten 
volume was to have treated of ‘‘ Progress: Linguistic, Intellectual, 
Moral, Aisthetic”. But Mr. Spencer says that the task of writing a 
satisfactory volume on such complex topics is beyond the powers of an 
invalid of seventy-six. 

It is interesting to hear what Mr. Spencer has to say of his feelings 
now that his work is done. ‘‘On looking back over the six and thirty 
years which have passed since the Synthetic Philosophy was com- 
menced, I am surprised at my audacity in undertaking it, and still more 
surprised at its completion. How insane my project must have seemed 
to onlookers may be judged from the fact that before the first chapter of 
the first volume was finished one of my nervous breakdowns obliged me 
to desist. But imprudent courses do not always fail. Sometimes a for- 
lorn hope is justified by the event. Though along with other deterrents 
many relapses, now lasting for weeks, now for months, and once for 
years, often made me despair of reaching the end, yet at length the end 
is reached. Doubtless in earlier days some exultation would have 
resulted ; but as age creeps on feelings weaken, and now my chief 
pleasure is in my emancipation. Still there is satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness that losses, discouragements, and shattered health have not 
prevented me from fulfilling the purpose of my life.’’ 

The present volume is devoted to an examination of the origin and 
development of Ecclesiastical Institutions, Professional Institutions, In- 
dustrial Institutions. The division on Ecclesiastical Institutions appeared 
more than ten years ago, the division on Professional Institutions ap- 
peared in the shape of review articles. The only portion of the book 
which is new are the chapters on Industrial Institutions. Detailed 
notice will follow. 


Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Significance. By Witi1am CaLp- 
WELL, M.A., D.Sc. London: Blackwood & Sons, 1896. Pp. x., 
538. 


This book, fuller notice of which is deferred for want of space, is the 
expanded adaptation of the author’s Shaw Fellowship lectures delivered 
in 1893, and incorporates besides the substance of other lectures and of 
articles contributed to this journal. Holding that Schopenhauer and von 
Hartmann represent one-half of the philosophy of to-day, Professor 
Caldwell here presents us, not, according to his original intention, with a 
study of pessimism as represented by them, but with a study from a 
wider standpoint of the former thinker, reserving his say on the latter. 
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The result is no serial exposition of Schopenhauerism, but a number of 
practically independent dissertations on various aspects of that doctrine — 
its metaphysic, epistemology, etc., in which the author, having saturated 
himself with the doctrine, freely reproduces its essence, and, in a judi- 
cious, disinterested spirit, repeatedly and variously elaborates the central 
idea that Schopenhauer failed to see the fine constructive philosophy 
latent in the implications of his theory of will. 


Cc. A. F. Ruys Davips. 


The Principles of Sociology. An Analysis of the Phenomena of Associa- 
tion and of Social Organisation. By FRANKLIN HENRY Gipp1nés, M.A., 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia University in the City of New 
York. New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1896. Pp. 476. 


The writer of this volume believes that the time has not yet arrived for 
the production of an exhaustive treatise on Sociology. Still he considers 
that Sociology possesses certain principles, and that the time has come 
for combining these principles into a coherent theory. He is an op- 
ponent of those who have translated sociological laws into biological 
phraseology. According to his view Sociology is a psychological science, 
and his work chiefly draws attention to the psychic aspects of social pheno- 
mena. His explanation of the origin of social organisation is that it arises 
from a state of consciousness in which any being whether low or high in 
the scale of life recognises another conscious being as of like kind with 
itself. ‘‘The consciousness of kind marks off the animate from the 
inanimate. Within the wide class of the animate it marks off species 
and races ; within the race it marks off ethnical and political groups and 
social classes. It is therefore the psychological ground of social groupings. 
and distinctions. The consciousness of kind again continually moves 
men to act as they would not if they were governed altogether by con- 
siderations of utility, fear, loyalty, or reverence. It continually prevents 
the theoretically perfect working of economic, legal, political and religious 
motives. It is therefore the cause of the distinctively social phenomena 
of communities.” As a longer notice will follow we shall not at present 
discuss in detail Mr. Giddings’s theory of the part played by the “con- 
sciousness of kind” in the organisation of social life. It is unquestion- 
ably a most important factor. But perhaps Mr. Giddings does not allow 
quite enough to other factors, in determining the structure and develop- 
ment of society. The economic factor acts as powerfully on social 
organisation as the consciousness of kind. Many of Mr. Giddings’s ideas 
have already appeared in various periodicals, but they are well worth 
reading in a connected form and as an organic whole. 


The Biological Problem of To-Day. Preformation or Epigenesis? The Basis 
of a Theory of Organic Development. By Professor Dr. Oscar 
Hertwic. Authorised Translation by P. C. Mircnett, M.A., with 
an Introduction by the Translator and a Glossary of the Technical 
Terms. London: W. Heinemann, 1896. Pp. 140. 


This book contains a very clear and convincing criticism of Weismann’s 
Preformation Theory of embryonic development and an excellent ex- 
position of the author’s own doctrine of Epigenesis. The translation 
reads extremely well. We can strongly commend the work to the reader 
who is interested in biological problems from a philosophical point of 
view. 
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Studies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory. Edited by E. W. 
Scripture. Vol. iii. 1895. 


C. E. Seashore: “Measurements of Illusions and Hallucinations in 
Normal Life”. This paper commences with a quantitative investigation 
of the illusion described by Miiller and Schumann showing the intluence 
of vision on the perception of weight. The author determined the 
degrees of the illusion when the estimation of size depended on direct 
and indirect vision, on visual memory, and on touch and muscle sense. 
The part played by expectant attention on the production of hallucina- 
tions of various senses was also investigated. In numerous subjects 
definite hallucinatory sensations of low intensity were obtained by 
suggestion. 

J. M. Moore: “Studies of Fatigue”. The influence of fatigue on 
binocular and monocular perception of depth and on the rapidity of 
voluntary movements. In monocular estimation fatigue induces 
symptoms similar to those occurring with binocular estimation and 
apparently referable to fatigue of accommodation. 

Edward M. Weyer: “Some Experiments on the Reaction-time of a 
Dog”. Found time between electrical stimulation of forefoot and its 
withdrawal, 896 o. Attempt to measure discriminative and choice time 
failed. 

E. W. Scripture: “Some New Apparatus”. Describes a pendulum 
chronoscope, rotating wheel with speed indicator, some new keys, and a 
device for reducing currents of high voltage for laboratory purposes. 


Experience: a Chapter of Prolegomena. By the Rev. Winrrip Ricumonp. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited, 1896. Pp. iii., 64. 


In the first section of this little book the author attempts to establish 
the validity of the testimony of experience in face of the generally 
prevalent Agnostic theory that we cannot know. This disbelief, he 
finds, is grounded in the Lockeian theory of knowledge, and is confirmed 
by Kant’s treatment of the subject. Neither Locke nor Kant went 
behind self-consciousness to the more fundamental and simpler state of 
consciousness in which knowledge really arises. This state of conscious- 
ness is here called “ Feeling,” and is said to stand in the same relation 
alike to intellect, to emotion, and to will. Language can describe but 
not express it. It precedes and conditions the correlation of subject 
and object in self-conscious perception, “but there is no ‘I’ in it”. 
“The feeling as felt is neither subjective nor objective.” The author 
thinks that with this view of the relation of sense to thought, “the 
world we know resumes its place as real,” and “the presumption against 
the possibility of knowledge is removed”. Two short sections, entitled 
respectively “ Proof” and “ Reality,”’ follow, in the latter of which the 
author indicates his view that the answer to the question, “ What is 
Reality ?’’ is to be found in Personality. 
B. E. M. 


Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and the New Witchcraft. By Ernest Hart. 
Second edition, enlarged. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 
Pp. viil., 212. 

In 1898 Mr. Hart put together certain papers, previously published in 

the Nineteenth Century and the British Medical Journal, with the view of 

“dissipating some popular errors and a good deal of pseudo-scientific 

superstition, superimposed on a slender basis of physiological and 
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pathological phenomena,” and of “unmasking a prevalent system of 
imposture”. The book was so well received that a second edition is 
now called for. The author has added a note upon the hypnotism of 
‘Trilby,’ and a chapter entitled ‘The Eternal Gullible,’ in which he 
narrates the confessions of a professional ‘hypnotist’. His preface 
takes the extremist view that ‘hypnotism, when it is not a pernicious 
fraud, is a mere futility’: but it is only fair to add that this extreme 
attitude is not maintained throughout the work. Thus we read (p. 134) 
that hypnosis is “a subjective phenomenon of great interest, and of some 
complexity ”’. 

The effect of the book cannot but be wholesome. It stands with 
Lehmann’s work upon short-distance telepathy, and the recent study 
of double personality made by Miss Stein and Mr. Solomons, as an 


effective protest against current occultism. 


The Evolution of Bird Song, with Observations on the Influence of Heredity 
and Imitation. By C. A. Wircnett. London: A. & C. Black, 
1896. Pp. x., 253. 


Though written from the biological standpoint, this little book is a 
welcome contribution to our knowledge of avian psychology. The 
author’s observation is accurate and his style clear. The ten chapters 
discuss the origin of the voice, alarm notes, the influence of combat, the 
call note, the simplest songs, the influence of sex, age, weather, etc., 
upon singing, heredity as affecting the permanence of bird cries, variation 
in bird voices, the influence of imitation on bird song, and the music of 
bird singing. 


Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. By W. Wunpt. Translated 
by J. E. CrergHron and E. B. TircHener. Second edition, revised. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited, 1896. Pp. x., 459. 


The text of this edition differs in no essential respect from that of the 
first. Minor changes have been made throughout the book: a long 
passage in the section on the Development of the Intellectual Functions 
—one of the most difficult in the work—has been rewritten (pp. 315, 316) 
so as to bring the connexion of the author’s thought into clearer light; 
and a five-page index of names and subjects has been added. 


Fear. By A. Mosso. Translated from the fifth Italian edition by E. 
Lovex and F. Kirgsow. London, New York, and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1896. Pp. 278. 


Professor Mosso has attained to high eminence in physiology, and upon 
the whole has deserved well of experimental psychology,—despite the 
fact that his instruments are more apt to set problems than to solve 
them. His book on Fear, which has already seen several editions in a 
French version, is of an extremely popular type: observation and 
criticism are sound as far as they go, but are interspersed with an 
infinite deal of emotional ‘ padding’. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kiesow have produced an accurate, and in the main 
readable, translation. As the popular character of the book will 
probably ensure it another edition, it may be worth while to note a few 
blemishes which can easily be removed by the translators. The reviewer 
has found idiomatic expressions on pp. 32, 40, 50, 85, 93, 125, 139, 149, 
176, 181, 188. The ‘last year’ of p. 69 should be changed. Minor 
slips or misprints appear on pp. 51, 75, 163, 199, 200, 210, 215, 229, 266. 
‘Meynart’ and ‘ Duchenne de Boulogne’ are unfamiliar personages. 
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La Théorie Platonicienne des sciences. Par Exviz Hattvy. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1896. London: Williams & Norgate. Pp. xl., 378. 


The object of this book, as defined by the author, is “en etudiant la 
théorie platonicienne des sciences, tenter un essai de solution des 
contradictions platoniciennes”’. M. Halévy holds that Plato’s apparent 
inconsistencies flow from the antithesis which we find in his writings 
between Critical and Constructive Dialectic, and that this antithesis is 
itself apparent rather than real. He endeavours to establish his theory 
by a systematic interpretation of the dialogues, in the course of which 
many of the difficulties in Plato’s metaphysical doctrine are discussed, 
and a tolerably complete system of philosophy is expounded. 

The author will not allow that the critical or negative dialogues are 
necessarily earlier than the constructive. On the contrary, his ex- 
position of critical, or, as he calls it, regressive dialectic, draws more 
largely from dialogues, which are now generally regarded as late, such as 
the Sophist, Thextetus, and Philebus, than from the so-called Socratic 
dialogues. This isin harmony with his general conception of Plato’s 
purpose, which is that Plato used regressive dialectic to sift notions, 
to disabuse the mind of the false persuasion of knowledge, and to lead 
the pupil up to the height from which he might begin to see the reality 
of things by the aid of progressive dialectic. Thus far, M. Halévy’s 
distinction is like the intellectual ascent and descent of book vi. of the 
Republic. 

The work itself, exclusive of the Introduction, falls into two divisions, 
concerned respectively with the two kinds of Dialectic. The results of 
the Regressive variety are shown so far as concerns Body and Soul, the 
State and the Individual, Practice and Theory, and the Problem of Parti- 
cipation. It need hardly be said that many of the author’s statements 
are open to question ; for nothing can be predicated about Plato which 
will not arouse opposition. M. Halévy’s general attitude may be 
gathered from his treatment of the relation between Soul and Body. 
* Le corps n’est qu’une fagon de parler de lame.” It may perhaps be 
doubted whether much is to be gained for the elucidation of Plato by 
using in so difficult matter a ‘“ fagon de parler,’ which Plato did not 
himself see fit to employ. But if it is the framing of a philosophical 
system at which we are aiming, and not simply the explanation of Plato, 
such a procedure is legitimate enough, and the readiness with which 
it commands approval is an extraordinary proof of the flexibility of 
Plato’s genius. ‘“ Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” But to return. As the Body, 
so far as it exists, exists for the sake of the Soul, so, in a certain sense, 
the State exists for the Individual; “la science de la répression pénale 
n’est que par et pour lascience de l’enseignement”. Here, as it seems 
to the present reviewer, M. Halévy stands on surer ground, and also 
when he argues that Philosophic Education aims at implanting scientific 
virtue in contrast to social or psychological virtue, as depicted in books 
ii. to iv. of the Republic. The discussion of the problem of participa- 
tion centres chiefly on the Parmenides, which is “a la fois le dernier 
terme de la dialectique régressive et la préparation de ce second 
moment de la philosophie platonicienne, ot la dialectique systématise 
et construit”. This part of M. Hal¢évy’s treatise appears to us 
particularly thorough and well thought out; but whether it will carry 
conviction to Platonic students, is another question. 

The second part of the work before us takes as its point of departure 
vonows Or dpdvnots “ qui consiste dans l’accord interne, dudvora, et dans 
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la réflexion sur soi, cwppocvvn”’. No justification is given for equating 
two ideas so distinct in Plato as vonows and dpornors, but M. Halévy 
probably means vénois. Thought has three necessary forms, Being, 
Motion, Rest, to which are added Identity and Difference, making the five 
péyiora yévn which we find in the Sophist. The next stage in the evolu- 
tion of things from vots isnumber. In his account of the yéveors api@pod, 
M. Halévy appears to us ill-advised when he interprets the creation 
of the soul in the Timaus as a symbolical account of the evolution or 
creation—call it what you will—of number. That Xenocrates should 
have taken this view was natural enough, for he explained Soul as a 
self-moving number, which Plato never did, so far as we know. Soul, 
as Plutarch observes (De animex procreatione, 1013 c), was regarded 
by Plato as a vats avroxivyros, the fount and source of movement, 
whose essence was ordered by numerical ratios, from which however it 
is itself distinct. Nor can such an interpretation be maintained without 
doing violence to the language of the Timazus (35 a). Next in order of 
evolution come the mathematical relations, after which the sciences 
connected with Motion are discussed. Finally, the science of politics is 
reviewed in the light of regressive dialectic. 

The work is vigorously written, and will be found interesting by 
those who adhere to the allegorical method of interpreting Plato. To 
us it appears far abler than the majority of such works. M. Halévy 
does not always, so we think, escape the besetting dangers of the 
allegorisers, looseness of interpretation alternating with over-subtlety 
where a point is to be gained. One striking instance will be found on 
p. 296, where pnyavacda is said to mean “ produire une illusion par des 
procédés méthodiques,” and capa éunyavncavto in Tim., 45 B is accordingly 
taken as indicating that ‘“‘un corps n’est done, en derniére analyse, qu’ 
une apparence produit d’une machination ou d'une illusion divine”. 
Unhappily for this theory vu y1v»—éunyavncaro is said in 34 .c: are we 
then to call Soul a mere illusion too? The fact is, so at least we think, 
that Plato will never be satisfactorily interpreted until we are content 
to explain each dialogue in the first instance by itself alone, and leave 
allegory alone till this has been successfully achieved. The scholarly 
interpretation of Plato’s language is an indispensable preliminary to 
any sound theory of his philosophy ; and when this result is reached, 
we shall perhaps need allegory much less than now. 

J. Apam 


Essai sur VArt contemporain. Par H. Frerens-Gevaert. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1897. Pp. x., 174. 


This essay, or rather these essays, dealing with various wsthetic subjects, 
are knit together by a moral intention increasingly insistent. The author 
dips into the psychology of artistic production and of critical interpreta- 
tion, and in ‘ L’Evolution de l’Art’ makes an interesting contribution to 
the history of medieval art. But his explicit object throughout is to arouse 
those of the younger generation who are casting about for an outlet to 
artistic proclivities, or who are already launched, to a sense of the moral 
sublimity of the mission of art, and to guide them in the arduous and bafil- 
ing task of self-knowledge and self-culture. Inthe chapter, for instance, 
on the réle de la Volonté dans ia création artistique, the treatment is moral 
throughout, the artist being exhorted to resist giving way to ahoulie and 
the delusion that he can do no good work save in the minutes bénies when 
the fit is on him, to guard well against the temptations of sense, since 
every feeling is a volition in the germ, and to obey ‘the laws of the 
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investigation of truth ”’ as strictly as the man of science and the philoso- 
pher. For the creative artist, if he be of those whose works are not let 
die, is the bearer of an “instinct” which is the mysterious « equating 
his solidarity with the aspirations of the past and present, and his indi- 
vidual spontaneity; and in giving play to that instinct he has, not in 
spite of, but by way of all that is most individual in that spontaneity, to 
make felt ‘‘ the mighty fasces of myriad human wills’’. Two chapters on 
the critical gift and its utility are not among the least interesting in the 
book. If the artist represents nature, the critic re-represents it in inter- 
preting the work of art, and should be therefore as sympathetically dis- 
posed in approaching his material as is the efficient artist in his own 
sphere. He should combine the artist’s sensitivity with the analytic and 
inductive insight of the philosopher. In the final chapter on the future 
of plastic art, M. Fierens-Gevaert, while believing that inasmuch as art 
is a perennial need in social life, the pursuit of it will live, is not en- 
couraged by the prospects of highest art-production under democracy and 
socialism. Its first fruits lead us to look for a revival only in the minor 
arts of decoration. It may, however, strike the reader that he, like 
many others, has but bowled over the straw man he or the pygméen 
thinkers he quotes from, whoever these may be, have set up. Wagner, 
Millet, and Whitman, as Edward Carpenter points out (Progressive Review, 
i., 1), were the harbingers in art of the tendencies he is apprehensive 
about, and they constitute not a poor beginning. His final exordium is 
on behalf of a revival of architecture, and whereas his opening chapter 
pleads, as against the tendency to rapprocher and combine and treat alike 
the different arts, that ‘‘ the splendour of their individuality’ should be 
respected, he ends by urging the plastic artist to apply his finer vision 
to architecture, and the architect to revert, as of old, to Nature. Possibly 
both must wait till their creations can become the expression of a 
worthier and humaner social and economic system. 

Finally, with the more intensive and the more catholic historical know- 
ledge of to-day such sentences as this should be impossible : “‘ La société 
antique n’a pas connu la charité, l’amour des petits; done nous différons 
des Grecs et des Romains”’. 

C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 


Theorie Nouvelle de la Vie. Par FELIx Lk DantEc, Ancien ¢éléve de l’Ecole 
normale supérieure, Docteur és sciences. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1896. 
Pp. 820. 


The main novelty in M. Dantec’s theory is the emphasis laid on as- 
similation as the fundamental and essential vital process. All other 
functioning is merely the concomitant of the building up of living sub- 
stance by a system of chemical interactions. Dissimilation is connected 
not with vital activity, but with its absence. The author supports his 
theory with great vigour, and he shows exceptional clearness of thought 
and exposition. He begins with a careful study of the life of unicellular 
organisms, or “complete plastids,” as he calls them. Such plastids do 
not depend for their life and growth on chemical interaction with other 
plastids. In multicellular organisms the reverse is the case. The book 
is certainly worth reading, though the author seems somewhat hasty and 
dogmatic in laying down the law on a subject which is so enormously 
complex and so enveloped in mystery. In particular, he does not seem 
to see that the more completely mechanical is the explanation of vital 
process, in the abstract, the more urgent is the need of a teleological 
view of its actual concrete development. 
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Précis d’ Histoire de la Philosophie. Par A. Penson. Paris: Paul Delaplane, 
1896. Pp. vii., 381. 


The author claims for this book that it will be found readable by those 
who are quite ignorant of philosophy. He has given within a very brief 
space a lucid and attractive exposition of the doctrines of leading thinkers 
from Thales to Kant, together with some indication of the nature of post- 
Kantian developments. The general reader will find the book useful, 
and it may also serve as a text-book for a course of lectures given to 
elementary students. It must be said, however, that at some points 
M. Penjon’s exposition and criticism are misleading. The short account 
of Hegel is almost pure fiction. Plato is represented as a poet rather 
than as a philosopher. According to M. Penjon the logical outcome of 
the Kantian system is subjective idealism; to say this is to ignore the 
central point of Kant’s teaching, the doctrine that thought essentially 
consists in objective reference; it would be truer to say that the logical 
outcome of the Kantian system is the destruction of subjective idealism. 


Eine Trias von Willensmetaphysikern. Von Dr. Putt. Susanna Rvusin- 
sTEIN. Leipzig: Alexander Edelmann, 1896. Pp. 95. 


This essay consists of three parts. The first sketches in broad outline 
the most salient features of Edward von Hartmann’s Ethico-Meta- 
physical system embodied in his Philosophie des Unbewussten. The second 
and third present the opinions of his two principal contemporaries, 
Mainlinder and Bahnsen, on the same subject. The doctrines of von 
Hartmann, says Dr. Rubinstein, are a fusion of the conceptions 
characteristic of Schopenhauer and Hegel respectively, the will and 
the idea (p. 4). Von Hartmann postulates a primordial unconscious 
potentiality out of which has emerged consciousness and will. The will 
is continually striving to satisfy the representations of consciousness, 
and being perpetually baffled in this attempt there ensues an ever 
present state of pain, so that consciousness is always an apprehension of 
pain. Pain and will are the only two modes of reality. 

On page 47 Dr. Rubinstein sums up the pessimismus of Hartmann as 
an example of the irony of intellectual culture, presenting as it does the 
Universe as the theatre of infinite misery designed only to end in 
annihilation. Mainliinder, merchant, poet, soldier, philosopher, was 
born at Offenbach, Frankfort, with the family name of Batz, in 1841, 
and died, 1876, apparently by his own hand. Mainlinder seems to have 
exercised his dialectical skill chiefly in the attempt to reconcile the will 
of nature, or the cosmic process, with the will of the individual agent, or 
human volition,—the fatalism in the Universe with the autonomy of the 
monad, or henad, as it seems to be termed in modern German Meta- 
physic (p. 82). Bahnsen’s chief work, Realdialektik, treats’ of the 
contradiction between knowing and being ;—his speculations are com- 
pletely sutfused with the Hegelian logic, with its sterile antithesis of 
affirmation and negation. Hegel’s logic and Schopenhauer’s pessimism 
are not stimulating reading at this end of the nineteenth century ;—one 
wonders how they have had such a long life, and so many able expanders 
and expounders. 


T. W. Levin. 
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Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, zum Selbststudium und fur 
Vorlesungen. Von Dr. JoHaNNES REHMKE, Professor der Philosophie 
zu Greifswald. Berlin: Carl Duncker, 1896. London: Williams & 
Norgate. Pp. 308. 


Dr. Rehmke’s Outlines furnish a concise, and at the same time wonder- 
fully clear, presentation of the history of philosophy, ancient and 
modern. He has been able, more effectively than the average historian, 
to efface his own personality, and, in sketching the growth of philosophical 
doctrine, to avoid anachronous or irrelevant criticisms. His view of 
philosophy is expressed in a single page of Introduction,—as the 
Universal or Fundamental Science, whose subject is the ‘“ world in 
general,” and whose aim is to determine the significance of ‘“ reality as 
a whole in its universal characteristics”. With so general a view no 
fault can be found, nor does it appear to exclude from the history of 
philosophy any of the problems or authors usually suggested by the 
name. As is natural, Kant is accorded more space than any other philo- 
sopher, and the treatment of him is both full and just. Is it necessary, 
however, to use such a term as “ kriticistisch ” ? 

The exposition of the individual doctrines of each writer is systematic 
and clear, while the relations of successive thinkers to their predecessors 
are well brought out. English Philosophy of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries receives very adequate treatment. History, how- 
ever, does not go beyond Schopenhauer and Lotze. It is not bio- 
graphical, and there are no references to particular passages of the 
works discussed, an omission which is due, probably, to consideration 
for the class of students for whom it is designed. 

J. L. M. 


Die Schépfung des Menschen und seiner Ideale. Eun Versuch zur Versihnung 
zwischen Religion und Wissenschaft. Von Dr. WinHELM HAackg. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1895. Pp. 484. 


The development of human ideals is referred to the same fundamental 
tendency which, according to the author, governs biological development 
in general,—‘ the tendency to equilibrium’. All organisms tend to re- 
cover equilibrium when disturbed, and their whole development is in the 
direction of increased equilibrium. This is for the author equivalent 
to more perfect unification. On the biological side he takes great pains 
to explain and illustrate the general conception which forms for him the 
key to human life, and the reconciliation between science and religion. 
For him all nature is animated, and it is impossible to draw a sharply 
defined line between the mental characteristics of a highly developed 
human being and those of other organised or unorganised individuals. The 
ideal of a rock crystal is a certain material configuration, and the ethical 
ideal of a man is a certain line of conduct. The striving after the ideal is 
in both cases a tendency towards equilibrium. The book is suggestive. 


La Filosofia Sctentifica del Diritto in Inghilterra: Studio Storico-critico. 
Del Dott. Gracomo Laviosa. Parte i.: da Bacone a Hume. Torino, 
1897. Pp. 850. 


Although professing to deal only with the philosophy of law this is in 
fact the first instalment of a complete history of moral philosophy in 
Great Britain, chietly as represented by utilitarian thinkers, but by no 
means to the exclusion of other schools. The author, who is a professor 
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of jurisprudence in the University of Parma, belongs to what is called in 
Italy the Positivist direction; that is to say, he accepts as much of 
Auguste Comte’s system as can be brought into harmony with the 
modern phenomenist and evolutionary school principally represented by 
Mr. Spencer. Professor Laviosa is an enthusiastic admirer of things 
English. ‘The English nation,” he says, ‘‘is now at the head of the 
civilised world. It is the strongest, the most enterprising, the wisest, 
the most cultivated, the most virtuous, the richest, the most brilliant, 
and the soundest in the sciences and in useful inventions” (p. 528). 
Even the severest philosophical critic may confess to a feeling of grati- 
fication when he comes across such expressions in the pages of a foreign 
historian, and of one, moreover, not in the least given to rhetorical exag- 
gerations. But Professor Laviosa has merits which speak for themselves 
without needing the advocacy of the patriotic bias. His book, so far as 
it goes, is a thoroughly good piece of work. He seems to have the whole 
literature of the subject—not only English, but German, French, and of 
course Italian—at his fingers’ ends. His analyses of the various systems 
passed in review are copious, lucid, and discriminating. As might be 
expected, the greater part of his space is devoted to Hobbes, Locke, and 
Hume; but justice is done to moralists with whom he is much less in 
sympathy, such as Butler on the one side and Mandeville on the other. 
The many excellent monographs and general or special histories that 
have appeared in recent years have indeed furnished him with ample 
materials for his construction; and a well-read English student will 
perhaps find nothing that is quite new in these pages. But we must 
remember that the book is destined in the first instance for an Italian 
public ; and neither the Italian nor any other continental language, so far 
as I know, can show anything on the same subject to be compared with 
it for value. 

Perhaps that part of the work which lays itself most open to criticism 
is the Introduction. Professor Laviosa attributes far too much import- 
ance to Bacon and to the Baconian method. It may be doubted whether 
the great Chancellor did as much for physical science as Mrs. Somerville. 
For moral science he did absolutely nothing. The practical and empirical 
tendencies of English thought were inherited from a much earlier period 
than his, as has been shown by Croom Robertson, whose admirable essay 
on ‘‘ The English Mind’’ seems to have escaped even our author's wide 
reading. And the leading ideas of English ethics are derived not from 
Bacon but from Greco-Roman philosophy. Neither can the distinction, 
affirmed by the Introduction, between two streams of tendency, the one 
English and scientific, the other continental and metaphysical, be main- 
tained in its full rigour, although of course it contains an element of truth. 
Among the systematic moralists here discussed Hobbes stands first, and 
the foreign filiation of Hobbes has been placed beyond a doubt by Ténnies, 
confirmed on this point by the supreme authority of Croom Robertson. 
And whether scientific or not, the method of the Leviathan differs as pro- 
foundly from the inductive method of Bacon on the one side as it differs 
on the other from the metaphysical opportunism of Locke. Indeed 
Professor Laviosa, who greatly prefers Hobbes as a moralist to Locke, 
himself draws attention to the opposition between their points of depar- 
ture no less than between their conclusions. But he seems to ignore the 
significant circumstance that Hobbes no less than Locke was simply 
seeking a speculative justification for political preferences dictated by 
personal or party considerations—a procedure which he very justly stig- 
matises in his Introduction as a standing mark of the whole metaphysical 
tradition (p. 40). And the fact that this bias is shared by moralists of 
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every school seems to detract enormously from the value of ethical 
philosophy as a basis for legislation and social reform. When it comes 
to practice, the same principles apparently lead to opposite results, and 
the same results are, with an equal show of reason, deduced from oppo- 
site principles. Hume is as conservative as Hegel, Green as liberal as 
Mill. Our author himself, in that glowing panegyric on the English 
people to which I have already referred, attributes its excellences to the 
possession of political liberty—a liberty which we should not now be 
enjoying if his two great favourites, Bacon and Hobbes, had shaped the 
course of history. Another contrast insisted on by Professor Laviosa as 
distinguishing the Baconian from the Cartesian tradition, the English 
from the continental school of thought, is its monism (p. 10). But the 
dualism of Descartes was overcome by his immediate successor, Spinoza, 
while it reappears in Locke, whose ethics, like Butler’s, have a large 
theological infusion. Moreover, if geographical considerations are to be 
brought into philosophy, a word might have been said about the charac- 
teristic differences between the English and Scottish schools, differences 
which are absolutely ignored in the present volume, and which no doubt 
look smaller to an observer at Parma than they look to us. 

It is unfortunate that so good a book as this should be disfigured by 
so many misprints. As might be expected, these occur mostly in English 
names and quotations, but the Italian text is not immaculate. For the 
rest Professor Laviosa strikes me as a very accurate writer. I have 
only noticed two unimportant slips. Algernon Sidney is mentioned as 
writing against the absolutist theory in 1698—fifteen years after his 
execution (p. 279). It should have been said that his book was first 
published at that date. And Locke is praised for having formulated a 
certain economical proposition ‘‘a century and a half before Adam 
Smith ” (p. 470), when half that figure would have been much nearer the 
mark. ALFRED W. BEnn. 





Sintest Cosmicu, ossia Dimostrazione dell’ Unita psico-fisica della Natura e 
del suo Oggetto in rapporto alle Relazioni che [Uomo ha con sé, col Pros- 
simo e col Mondo. Introduzione allo Studio della Rivelazione dell’ Ente e 
Regno suo. Acireale, 1896. Pp. 88. 


This little work, which is an introduction to the author's larger treatise, 
The Revelation of the Ens, starts with the assumption, among others, that 
the efticient or creative cause of the world is the Ens or Being in itself, 
and that this Being is in act (in atto), and thus is in perpetual activity. 
This fundamental cognition is to create a new aspect of the world and of 
science, and throw the light of a ray divine over the last hour of the 
troubled night of the human mind. And so on in somewhat over-con- 
densed review of many things, from the “ essential cyclicity” of ele- 
mental matter to the Abyssinian war and the Réntgen rays. The 
argument seems—it may be not through the fault of the writer—to fail in 
cogency and to suffer by a straining after simplicity in generalisation, an 
end that is of course always attainable when many data are viewed as 
negligible quantities. ‘‘ Marvellous simplicity of truth and nature !’’— 
for instance-—“ the whole universe is explicable solely by the law of the 
individuazione dell atto e dell’ fatto’’. The book ends with a challenge to 
those who, after reading it, would accuse metaphysical speculation of 
“nullity and impotence”’. It is a pity that the enemy should be given 
cause to blaspheme. 
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De Platonicis Mythis, thesim Facultati litterarum Parisiensi proponebat 
Lupovicus Couturat, Schole Normalis olim alumnus. Parisiis 
edebat Félix Alcan bibliopola mpcccxevi. Pp. 118. 


In his thesis M. Couturat offers, as a means towards understanding 
Plato, an inquiry into the interpretation of the Platonic myths. This in 
turn depends on the answer to the question, How is the mythical part of 
Plato to be distinguished from the non-mythical? The first book of the 
thesis is occupied with the latter inquiry, the second with the former. In 
an introduction Plato’s use of the word pidos is gathered from the 
various passages in which it occurs. 

The result of the first book is to define ‘mythical’ in such a way that 
not only the obvious myths, but also the allegories, and even whole dia- 
logues, are included under the term. To give an example of the extreme 
view maintained in the thesis: The Republic, which depends on the 
analogy between man and the state, is regarded as mythical, Respublica 
tota nihil nisi magna et mera allegoria esse videtur, quod etiam ex 
indiciis multis concludere licet, que mythum plane denuntiant (p. 49). 
One of these indicia is the reference to the goddess at the beginning of 
the dialogue (mpocevEduevis te rH Oe@ Kai dua thy Eoptny Bovdduevos 
OeaoacOat, 327 A). 

In reality the subject of the second book is not so much the interpreta- 
tion of the Platonic myths as a discussion whether the leading Platonic 
doctrines are mythical or not. And, with the exception of the doctrine 
of ideas, they are all condemned: the doctrine*of the gods, the doctrine 
of the genesis of the xdayos, the doctrine of the soul, reminiscence, im- 
mortality, and the future life. This conclusion seems too sweeping. The 
contradictions in Plato cannot be resolved into mere differences in the 
mythical expression of his real view. The doctrine of reminiscence, for 
instance, must be regarded as a vital part of the theory of ideas, or at 
least, if it is to be regarded as a myth, it is a myth whose trovora was not 
clearly distinguished by Plato himself from its expression. 

Enough perhaps has been said to indicate that M. Couturat’s thesis is 
to be regarded rather as an academic exercise than as an important con- 
tribution to the study of Plato. At the same time it is not without 
interest from the clearness of the exposition and the simplicity of the 
view maintained. 
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PutLosopHIcaAL Review. Vol. v., No. 4. HL. Calderwood. ‘The 
Relation of Intuitionism to the Doctrine of Self-Realisation.’ [Current 
intuitionism as a theory of our knowledge of the moral law, which includes 
self-realisation as an end; Sidgwick’s criticism. Self-realisation as ethics 
of the end: its monistic or idealistic form (Green) ; regarded as depen- 
dent upon exercise of human intelligence (Green, Dewey, Muirhead, etc.). 
Self-realisation implies knowledge of the end ; its weakness lies in the fact 
that it offers an incomplete theory of this, and so gets into difficulties as 
to the end itself.] J. H. Hyslop. ‘The Fourth Dimension of Space.’ 
[There are ‘logical principles, which not only vitiate the argument for 
the existence, or even possibility, of this dimension, but make the talk 
about it mere child’s-play’. ‘The logical terms of the problem take us 
wholly beyond the limits of geometry and mathematics.’] A. Llano. 
‘Morality the Last of Dogmas.’ [‘In the course of time, all moral feel- 
ings . . . will disappear from the human mind and cease to have any 
influence upon the further development of the race.’ In other words, 
the evolution (or dissolution) ‘ of morality is from duty towards right, the 
former diminishing as the latter increases’. Psychological reasons for 
this view ; indications of its correctness in present religious and political 
tolerance.] Discussions. J. E. Russell. ‘Self-consciousness, social 
consciousness and nature.’ [Criticism of Royce’s proofs that ‘ there is 
other human experience than my own,’ and that ‘nature is other reality 
than human experience ’.] R.B. Johnson. ‘ Mr. Balfour and Transcen- 
dental Idealism.’ [Criticism of Daniels’ paper, Vol. v., No. 1.] ™. 
Washburn. ‘ The Intensive Statement of Particular and Negative Pro- 
positions.’ [Jevons’ equivalent proposition in intension for a universal 
negative may in some cases be equivalent to a particular affirmative 
instead. It is useless to try and find an intensive equivalent for the par- 
ticular proposition.] Reviews of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices 
of New Books. Notes. 

Vol. v., No. 5. ©. Pfleiderer. ‘Is Morality without Religion Possible 
and Desirable?’ [Consideration of arguments brought by moralists 
against a religious sanction for ethics, and by representatives of religion 
against a non-religious ethics. Those who demand ‘a truly ideal morality 
and a truly ethical community must labour, not for a morality outside of 
the Church, but for a reformation within the Church’.] J.C. Murray. 
‘The Idealism of Spinoza.’ [A careful analysis of the doctrine of the 
Ethics, which the writer takes to be ‘that the universe, under-all its 
varied phases, is essentially an evolution of intelligence ’.] HL. Griffing. 
‘On the Relations of Psychology to Other Sciences.’ [Examines the re- 
lations of psychology, from the a posteriori and «a priori standpoints, to 
other sciences, especially physics and physiology. Concludes, not very 
convincingly, that problems and methods are often the same for all.] 
S. E. Mezes. ‘The Cause and Function of Conscience.’ [The psycho- 
logical cause of conscience (= every approval and disapproval) is volun- 
tary action, apprehended as such. Hence the variety and variations of 
consciences. With the appearance of voluntary action comes the 
jeopardising of the self-sacrificing race-preserving instincts: it is the 
function of conscience to act as counter-check upon apprehended volun- 
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tary action.] Reviews of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of New 
Books. 

Reprint, Sept., 1896. Supplement I. June, 1895. Supplement IL., 
June, 1896. [‘These two Supplements, which are separately purchasable, 
contain the first part of Dr. E. Adickes’ ‘ Bibliography of Writings by 
and on Kant, which have appeared in Germany up to the end of 1887,’ 
bringing it down to the conclusion of the year 1804. There are 571 pp. 
of continuous bibliography, 23 pp. of additions and corrections, and 27 
pp. of indices. The work includes elaborate essays on the philosophies 
of Maimon, Schulze, Beck, Schiller, Tiedemann, Fichte, Pélitz, Schelling, 
Bouterwek, Herder, Bardili, Krug, etc., etc. The author is to be sincerely 
congratulated on the completion of this portion of his task, and the 
Editors of the Review have earned the lasting gratitude of all students of 
philosophy. A word of praise should also be accorded to the anonymous 
translator, who has done his work excellently. It is to be hoped that we 
may soon see the first instalment of part ii., which should be even more 
valuable than part i.] 


PsycHoLoGicaL REview. Vol. iii, No. 4. J. Dewey. ‘The Reflex 
Arc Concept in Psychology.’ [The idea of the reflex arc is a fairly satis- 
factory general working hypothesis. But, as currently employed, it gives 
us an are, without indicating the circuit of which it is the are: co-ordi- 
nation, the regarding of genesis and function, is necessary. ‘It is the 
circuit within which fall distinctions of stimulus and response as functional 
phases of its own mediation or completion.’] Studies from the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of the University of Chicago. (m1): J. R. Angell and 
S. F. McLennan. ‘The Organic Effects of Agreeable and Disagreeable 
Stimuli.’ [A contribution to the study of the feelings by the physiological 
method. Gives no reference at all to previous work, and thus entails 
needless labour upon the reader.] (Iv.): A. Tanner and K. Anderson. 
‘Simultaneous Sense Stimulations.’ [In the main, a repetition of Ur- 
bantschitsch’s work. A useful paper, which would have been much im- 
proved by detailed references and a better method of presentation.] J. 
Kodis. ‘Some Remarks upon Apperception.’ [The term has been 
employed to mean an event which imparts clearness to representations, 
reflective knowledge, and an act of knowledge produced by the impact of 
two groups of representations. The second meaning (Kant) is the best.] 
R. H. Stetson. ‘ Types of Imagination.’ [Examination by questionnaire 
of 100 college students. Classification ; general remarks.] HL. Griffing. 
‘On Individual Sensibility to Pain.’ [Pain sensibility to sensory stimu- 
lation varies with the conditions of stimulation. There probably is such 
a thing as ‘ general sensibility to pain’.] E. W. Seripture. ‘The Third 
Year at the Yale Laboratory.’ [Cf. vol. ii., p. 379.] Discussion and 
Reports. A. H. Lloyd. ‘A Psychological Interpretation of Certain 
Doctrines in Formal Logic.’ [Formal copula, concrete and quantified 
predicate, abstraction of time, definition, rules of distribution.] IM. W. 
Calkins and J. Jastrow. ‘Community of Ideas of Men and Women.’ 
[Report of new experiments at Wellesley ; reply to criticisms of Jas- 
trow and Ellis ; remarks by Jastrow. Miss Calkins concludes, seemingly 
with right, that ‘ the essential difference between masculine and feminine 
mind’ is untouched by Jastrow’s method.] Psychological Literature. 
New Books. Notes. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. vii., No.4. T. L. Smith. 
‘On Muscular Memory.’ [An attempt to estimate the part played in 
normal memories by the ‘muscular’ or ‘motor’ element, 7.¢., by the 
muscle-joint-sinew sensation complex. Two points were investigated : 
the influence of memories of throat, tongue, and lip movements upon the 
recall of syllables; and the ‘muscular’ memory of hand movements. 
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Results too detailed for summary.] E. H. Lindley. ‘A Preliminary 
Study of some of the Motor Phenomena of Mental Effort.’ [Question- 
naire returns. Relation of automatisms to muscle-groups, sex, age, 
posture, ete. Conclusion: ‘‘ Many automatisms represent processes for 
the production and maintenance of central nervous energy, as well as 
for the protection of the state of attention. . . . Others are the result of 
defective control, and consequently represent serious leakages of energy. 
Many of the postures suggest reversion to foetal postures and also to 
primitive attitudes.”] T. R. Robinson. ‘Light Intensity and Depth 
Perception.’ [With high intensities, the light required for the second 
eye, if the stereoscopic effect is to ensue, is very small. There is a wide 
range between the lowest point of combination of objects and complete 
stereoscopy. Suggested explanation of Fechner’s paradox.] F. Drew. 
‘Attention: Experimental and Critical.’ [Experiments, with and with- 
out attention, upon reaction-time, association, least noticeable interval : 
effect of attention differs, according to the conditions of the experiment. 
Brief historical sketch of some attention literature. Plea for the use of 
the unconscious in psychology. Theory of attention: ‘ Attention, as a 
psychic fact, follows and depends on the muscle tension, and we do not 
attend to an idea until after the idea-stimulus has run its course. The 
links that connect our ideas and bring them into the field of consciousness 
are these kinesthetic sensations, and our personal power is shown in 
rejecting some and holding to others. As our bodies could go nowhere 
save for bone resistance, so our minds’ endeavours would be fruitless 
without muscle objectification.” ] Bibliography. E.C.Sanford. ‘Note 
on the Foregoing.’ Psychological Literature. Notes and News. 


REVvE PHILOSOPHIQUE. No.7. July, 1896. L. Dauriac. ‘ Etudes 
sur la psychologie du musicien. VI. Le plaisir et l’émotion musicale.’ 
[Emphasises the direct physiological effect of music on the organism as 
the essential source of the pleasure it gives.] G@. Dumas. ‘La joie et la 
tristesse.’ [Considers the physiological conditions of grief, and especially 
the state of the circulation.] Miinz. ‘La logique de lenfant.’ [Notes 
among other points that the acquisition of language by the child is, in the 
first instance, spontaneous, and not due to imitation.] Revue générale: 
Travaux de psycho-physique. Analyses et comptes rendus, ete. 

No.8. August. G@.Dumas. ‘Recherches expérimentales sur la joie et 
la tristesse.’ III. Conclusions. a emotion is always the ultimate phe- 
nomenon which is preceded and determined by changes in the circulation, 
and these changes are linked by intermediate processes with changes in 
the mental state. When the origin of joy or grief is purely organic, ideas 
are secondary facts, serving only to explain to the subject his emotional 
state. When the primary source of joy or grief is mental, the idea is a 
primary fact, and the emotion is referred to its true cause. In reply to 
the question how ideas give rise to the vaso-motor changes which produce 
joy and grief, Dumas falls back on the distinction between the free and 
impeded flow of cerebro-mental activity. The thesis of Lange is sup- 
ported by new observations and experiments.] Abbé Jules Martin. 
‘ La métaphysique et la science.’ L. Dauriac. ‘ Etudes sur la psychologie 
du musicien.’ Revue Critique. H. Lachelier. ‘La psychologie générale 
d’aprés Rehmke.’ 

No. 9. September. A. Lalande. ‘De la fatalité.’ [The question 
which has really interested mankind, is not that of free-will in the 
technical sense, but the struggle of self-determination against external 
conditions or “destiny’’.] J. Soury. ‘La cécité corticale.’ [Lesion 
of one part of the brain occasions functional disablement of other co- 
operating parts. This explains the peculiar features of cortical blind- 
ness as distinguished from blindness due to peripheral lesions.] P-. 
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Tannery. ‘Sur la période finale de la philosophie grecque.’ [Emphasises 
the importance of the early Aristotelian commentators. | 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MoratE. 4° Année, No. 4. Juillet, 
1896. Numéro spécialement consacré 4 Descartes. Consists of ‘ Essays 
on the Method, Metaphysics, Moral Doctrine, and Physics,’ etc., of 
Descartes. B. Gibson. ‘La géométrie de Descartes au point de vue 
de sa méthode.’ [Exhibits the relationship of the ‘ Regule’ to the 
Géométrie, and explains the application of the ‘ Method ’ to Geometry.] 
J. Berthet. ‘La Méthode de Descartes avant la Discours.’ [The 
‘enumeration’ inculeated in the ‘ method’ is not inductive, but strictly 
deductive. ‘ M. Liard has rightly observed that Descartes’ discovery con- 
sists less in the explanation of geometry by algebra, than in the explana- 
tion ot algebra by geometry.’’ Notizes that Descartes had discovered his 
Method and his science before essaying ontological speculation: only 
later on he connected physics with God’s existence, etc.] P. Natorp. 
‘Le développement de la pensée de Descartes depuis les “ Regula” 
jusqu’aux Meditations.’ [All Descartes’ idealism proper is contained in 
the ‘Method’. Afterwards, in his metaphysics, he becomes only a demi- 
idealist, reaching his gravest deviation from critical idealism when he 
mmakes the truth of intelligence rest on the ‘Divine veracity’.] A. 
Hannequin. ‘La Preuve ontologique Cartésienne défendue contre Leib- 
niz. [Leibniz charged Descartes with neglecting to show the ‘ possi- 
bility’ of “the supremely perfect Being,’ thus rendering the proof of 
his existence null and void. Leibniz also charged Descartes with errone- 
ously regarding existence as a perfection. Against these charges Hanne- 
quin defends Descartes.] Hl. Schwarz. ‘Les Recherches de Descartes 
sur la connaissance du monde extérieur.’ [The problem of the origin of 
the belief in the external world is psychological ; that of its veracity is meta- 
physical. The differentiation of the former problem from the latter was 
completed by the speculations of Descartes, who, however, did not 
succeed in freeing himself from the psychology of the schools as he had 
freed himself from their metaphysics.] We can do no more than mention 
some of the essays which follow in this splendid Number of the Revue. 
P. Tannery. ‘ Descartes physicien.’ E. Boutroux. ‘ Du rapport de la 
morale 4 la science dans la philosophie de Descartes.’ V. Brochard. 
‘Le traité des Passions de Descartes et l’Ethique de Spinoza.’ An 
article by Ch. Adam of great value to the student of Descartes concludes 
the Number, containing a list of all the philosopher’s extant autographs, 
etc., with an account of the places in which they are now preserved. 


REVUE N£o-SconastTiQuk. No.11. D. Mercier resumes the criticism 
of the psychological system of Descartes, which he had commenced in 
the preceding Number. He now maintains that the fundamental defect 
ot Descartes’ system lay in this, that instead of regarding man as a single 
composite substance resulting from the substantial union of body and 
soul, Descartes regarded man as composed of two distinct substances, 
complete in themselves, the thinking soul and the extended body. In the 
succeeding Number of the Revue, M. Mercier will bring his study of 
Descartes’ psychology to a conclusion. P Mansion, returning to his 
examination of the ‘ Principes de Métagéométrie ou de Géomctrie 
Générale,’ explains the nature of postulates v. and vi., proves the 
indemonstrable character of the postulates of Metageometry, and, 
comparing together Metageometry and Kantism, points out that 
Metageometry is radically opposed to the conception of space as a 
necessary a priori representation, and, by demonstrating the futility 
of what Lechalas has called Kant’s ‘Geometrical Imperative, de- 
stroys one of the foundations of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft. In 
his treatise, ‘De anima,’ Aristotle discusses questions which are, 
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properly speaking, psychological. In nine Opusculu, which may be re- 
garded as a complement to this treatise, he discusses questions of a 
psychologico-physiological character. Amongst these Opuscula is a 
treatise on dreams. In his article, ‘ Aristote et la psychologie physio- 
logique du réve,’ A. Thiery, taking this treatise, which has been de- 
clared by Barthélémy St. Hilaire to contain the best explanation of 
dreams which has yet been suggested, as his basis, sets forth Aristotle’s 
view of the nature of dreaming. In an article entitled ‘Le Socialisme 
scientifique d’aprés le manifeste communiste,’ C. Van Overbergh, 
after comparing the various older forms of Socialism with the so-called 
scientific Socialism as expounded in the ‘ Manifeste Communiste,’ which 
was drawn up in 1848 by Marx and Engels at the request of the Inter- 
national Congress of the Ligue des Communistes, proceeds to state the 
general theory of scientific Socialism, and indicates what would result 
from an application of this theory to family life and religion. 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 
Bd. xi., Heft 2. A. Meinong. ‘ Ueber die Bedeutung des Weber'schen 
Gesetzes. Beitriige zur Psychologie des Vergleichens und Messens.’ 
[I. Vom Griéssengedanken und dessen Anwendungsgebiet. 1. Magni- 
tudes always lie within a series, continuous or discrete, which is bounded 
in one direction by zero, and in the other by infinity. A magnitude, 
then, is that which ‘ gegen Null limitiert’. 2. Magnitudes are either 
perceptual (‘anschaulich ’) or not: thus movement and velocity can be 
perceptually thought, by aid of ‘fundierte Inhalte,’ but are ‘im eigent- 
lichsten Sinne ’ non-perceptual magnitudes. 38. Magnitudes are divisible 
or indivisible: sound intensity, distance, and (among relations) difference 
and similarity are indivisible magnitudes. Most non-perceptual magni- 
tudes are indivisible: cf., however, multitude, (physical) mass, ete. II. 
Ueber Vergleichung, insbesondere Grissenvergleichung. 4. Comparison 
is the activity directed upon the formation of judgments of likeness or 
difference, similarity or dissimilarity. On this definition, all things are 
comparable. 5. Comparison is direct (gas and electric light) or indirect 
(length of Rhine and Danube). Direct comparison, which gives results, 
is restricted to certain classes of objects, and depends upon their sur- 
roundings. 6. The ‘like’ and ‘ different’ of comparison need no pre- 
liminary and arbitrary definition (against von Kries). 7. The notion 
that certain things, e.7., sound and light, are incomparable, arises where 
the things compared are magnitudes, and is due to the change of ‘ like’ 
and ‘ different ’ into ‘ greater,’ ‘equal,’ ‘less’. As magnitudes, they are 
‘like’. The more definite predicates presuppose that the zeros of their 
series coincide: this is in every case neither self-evident nor demon- 
strable. 8. At the same time, the objects of comparison may need de- 
fining (cf. 6), and where we do compare for greater or less, the objects 
must be qualitatively nearly related (cf. 4,7). This holds where, as for 
us, the magnitudes of comparison are differences. It does not mean, 
however, that the relation of difference is atypical (von Kries), 1.e., liable 
to variation in kind. 9. The judgment ‘like’ is epistemologically in- 
ferior to the judgment ‘ different’. The limit of apparent likeness is the 
difference limen. 10. In the comparison of sensations and of sensation 
differences nothing is gained, in very many cases, by speaking of ‘ notice- 
ableness of difference’ in place of ‘difference’. 11. Theory and practice 
unite in favour of the expression ‘just noticeable’ difference. Note, 
however, that two j. n. d. need not be equal or even equally noticeable, 
—a statement borne out by the factual variability of the sensible dis- 
crimination. We must distinguish s. d. of stimulus from s. d. of contents 
(judgment limen). Difference of s. d. means inequality of j. n. d.; 
equality of s. d. is presumptive evidence of equality of j. n. (7.¢., equally 
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n.) d. Hence we may speak of ‘ difference,’ though we may have, later, 
to take account of ‘noticeableness’.] S$. Landmann. ‘Zur Diagnose 
psychischer Vorgiinge, mit besonderer Bezugnahme auf Hamlets Geistes- 
zustand.’ [Against Rosner: Hamlet was sane. Shows no knowledge of 
the different sources of the play.] Litteraturbericht. 

Bd. xi., Heft 8 und 4. M. Meyer. ‘Ueber Kombinationsténe und 
einige hierzu in Beziehung stehende akustische Erscheinungen.’ [Helm- 
holtz’ theory is not adequate to all cases. We must distinguish two 
difference tones: the tone of m — n, and that of 2n - m. Hermann’s 
theories of the median and duplicate interruption tones will not hold. 
Five vibrations (instead of Exner’s 16) give us tone pitch. Difference 
tones can be mechanically explained, by peripheral analysis of the curve 
of the vibration. Wundt’s theory of tone perception does not work.— 
A valuable article, both in critical and experimental regard.] A. 
Meinong. ‘Ueber die Bedeutung des Weber’schen Gesetzes,’ ete. [III. 
Ueber Teilvergleichung und Messung. 12. We can compare divisible 
magnitudes by their parts. Hence there may be more than one relation 
of comparison (even if similarity is excluded) between two magnitudes. 
Comparison by parts is (a) arithmetical (A —- B) or (b) geometrical 
(A: B). The resulting numbers are named, and are not relations: the 
only relations which are magnitudes are difference and similarity (cf. 3). 
(c) Proportionality is likeness of differences. 13. Measurement is com- 
parison by parts, aided by physical operations. The mental process of 
comparison is always present, however ‘exact’ the science. 14. True 
measurement is direct (line by superposed line) or indirect (scale and 
weights). 15. Indirect measurement is true or surrogate (distance 
measured by spatial extent, temperature by expansion, velocity by space 
and time). Surrogate measurement occurs where the magnitudes to be 
measured are indivisible (cf. 3). 16. And its possibility here is its justi- 
fication. As for conditions: there is only one surrogate in each case ; 
that must be a divisible magnitude, or if indivisible, measurable by a 
surrogate ; its continuum must be strictly correlated with that of the real 
object of measurement. IV. Ueber Messung von Grdéssenverschieden- 
heiten. 17. Difference, an indivisible magnitude, must be measured by 
a surrogate. Extent (Strecke) serves for many cases, even for tones and 
colours, but not for all: indeed, there is no single surrogate for all differ- 
ence. There may be one, however, for difference of measurable magni- 
tudes of the same continuum. We must determine the functional 
relation between these and the magnitude of the difference between them. 
18. What of the arithmetical relation? It breaks down in the case of 
1 and 0: their difference is greater than that between any finite magni- 
tudes. 19. Moreover, equal arithmetical difference (1 and 2, 1001 and 
1002) is compatible with unequal differentness; 20, while unequal 
arithmetical differences may give the same differentness (constancy of 
the relative s. d.). The constancy of the relative difference limen is 
undisputed ; and j. n. d. are equal differentnesses. In the case of 
supraliminal differentnesses there are apparently negative instances 
(Merkel), but these are not strong enough to overthrow our thesis. 21. 
Hence we must for the future distinguish between difference (arithmeti- 
cal) and differentness, Unterschied and Verschiedenheit. 22. What of the 
geometrical relation ? It breaks down in the case of the equality of the 
compared magnitudes; in other respects, it does better service. 23. 
What of the relative difference? It gives equal values for equal, unequal 
for unequal differentness ; it gives 0 for the differentness of equal magni- 
tudes ; it does not break down badly when one of the compared magni- 
tudes is Oor a. 24. But it has two forms: either of the compared m.s 
may be divisor. If we test the matter algebraically, with three magni- 
tudes, we find that the rel. d. with the smaller magnitude as denominator 
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(the form generally employed) leads to absurdities. 25. And if we test 
the remaining form with four magnitudes, we again come to grief. 26. 
We must conclude, then, that the differentness of two divisible magni- 
tudes is equivalent neither to their absolute nor to their relative differ- 
ence; though we should greatly prefer to work with the relative, if a 
choice must be made.] &. Reichard. ‘Das Einfachsehen und seine 
Analogien.’ pe see singly with two eyes: but we have analogies in 
hearing, smell and touch (sensory circles). All are cases of sensation 
simplicity with stimulation of distinct nerve endings.] Litteraturbericht. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE STUDIEN. Bd. xii, Heft 3. W. Wundt. ‘Ueber 
naiven und kritischen Realismus.’ (1.) [Realism is a catchword of the 
day. Philosophical realism is ‘a knowledge, unsophisticated and un- 
sullied by any prejudices or arbitrary constructions, of the concrete 
reality (Wirklichkeit) contained in the world of experience’. Plainly, the 
philosophical discipline most nearly concerned is epistemology. The 
realist must go back to the original mode of apprehension of the thinking 
consciousness, to naive realism; and, that standpoint won, must subject 
his resultsjto critical tests, determining their prominence and significance: 
he thus advances to critical realism.—One of the most important schools 
of realistic thought to-day is that of the ‘immanent philosophy,’ repre- 
sented by Schuppe, von Schubert-Soldern, von Leclair, Rehmke, Kauff- 
mann. This school has missed the right road to the comprehension of 
the naive consciousness, the road which les open in the history of 
scientific thought. Its tenets are criticised under the headings: Im- 
manence and Transcendence, the Doctrine of the Subjectivity of 
Sensations, Subject and Object, Aprioristic Elements in the Immanent 
Epistemology, Identity and Causality, the External World as Conscious 
Content, Psychology and Natural Science.] C. H. Judd. ‘Ueber 
Raumwahrnehmungen im Gebiete des Tastsinns.’ [Experiments by a 
modification of Weber’s method: the second pressure is given by the 
instrument, instead of by the exploring hand of the subject. Literature 
is freely quoted, but has not been thoroughly assimilated.] F. Kiesow. 
‘ Beitriige zur physiologischen Psychologie des Geschmackssinnes.’ (tv.) 
[Temperature below the pain limit does not influence taste.] 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE. Jahr- 
gang xx., Heft 3. Th. Achelis. ‘Adolf Bastian.’ R. Willy. ‘Der 
Empirio-kritizismus als einzig wissenschaftlicher Standpunkt.’ E. 
Wachler. ‘Zur Natur und Entwicklungsgeschichte der ethischen 
Erscheinungen u. Werthe.’ M. Guggenheim. ‘ Nachtrag zum Artikel 
iiber Spinoza.’ 

Heft 4. F. Carstanjen. ‘R. Avenarius Berichtigungen zur “ Kritik 
der reinen Erfahrung”.’ $$, Kableschkoff. ‘Die Erfahrbarkeit der 
Begriffe gepriift an dem Begriffe der Erziehung.’ E. Reich. ‘Die 
Sozialethik als Lehrgegenstand der Hochschule.’ (Analyses will appear 
in the April Number of Mrnp.) 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. Bad. ii, Heft 4. J. 
Bergman. ‘Wolff's Lehre vom Complementum possibilitatis.’ C. 
V. L. Charlier. ‘Ist die Welt endlich oder unendlich ?’ 

Bd. iii, Heft 1. O. Schneider. ‘A. Stadler’s Klassifikation der 
Wissenschaften.’ A, Baumann, ‘ Wundt’s Grundriss der Psychologie.’ 
B. Erdmann, ‘Sprechen und Denken.’ (11.) P.Natorp. ‘Grundlinien 
einer Theorie des Willensbildung.’ (1v.) L. Stein. ‘Ursprung und 
socialer Charakter des Rechts.’ (Analyses will appear in the April 
Number of M1np.) 

PsyYCHOLOGISCHE ARBEITEN. Bd. i., Heft 4. A. Loewald. ‘Ueber 
die Psychischen Wirkungen des Broms.’ [No influence upon the process 
of addition, upon the central release of movements, upon the course of 
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movement, and upon central motor excitations following bodily exertion. 
Bad influence on capacity of apprehension (?) and the learning by heart 
of columns of figures: good influence on the learning of nonsense 
syllables, upon learning by heart under distraction, and upon the rapidity 
of speech during learning of syllables. General effect: removal of 
internal, unpleasantly toned inhibitions.] E. Roemer. ‘Beitrag zur 
Bestimmung Zusammengesetzten Keactionszeiten.’ [New apparatus, 
simplified for psychiatrical purposes. Choice and word reactions.] G. 
Aschaffenburg. ‘Praktische Arbeit unter Alkoholwirkung.’ [Experi- 
ments with compositors. A moderate amount of alcohol decreases 
work-power, on the average (8 expts.) by 15 per cent.; fatigue decreases 
it by 6°5 per cent. The amount taken made no qualitative difference. ] 
‘W. H. R. Rivers und E. Kraepelin. ‘Ueber Ermiidung und Erholung.’ 
[Experiments with addition. With half-hour work-spells, a rest of the 
same or even double the time suftices to restore full vigour once only ; 
afterwards capacity rapidly decreases. ‘Spurt’ (Antrieb) is most obvious 
at beginning and end; it depends on fersonal factors; its relaxation 
indicates ennui. Capacity of practice is not dependent on capacity of 
work; it must be determined for itself, with constant errors eliminated, 
and then serves as a measure of fatigue, ete. Errors of thought are due 
to inattention; errors of pen to rapidity of work, impatience, inattention. 
There are many states of mind which are reliably indicated by the results of 
experiments such as these.] E. Kraepelin. ‘ Vorwort.’ [To first volume.] 

PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. Bad. ix., Heft 4. Prof. Schutz. ‘Der 
Hypnotismus.’ (Fortsetzung.) [The writer goes into the details of the 
effects of hypnotism upon the imagination, the memory, the reason and 
the will, illustrating his statements by numerous examples.] Prof. 
Uebinger. ‘Die Mathematischen Schriften des Nik. Cusanus.’ (Fort- 
setzung.) [This paper gives a summary of De Mathematices Complementis, 
and examines the question whether two tractates ascribed to Cusanus 
are really his.] Dr. Bach. ‘Zur Geschichte der Schitzung der lebenden 
Kriifte.’ [This, the first of several articles, is a historical review of the 
discussions between mathematicians and natural philosophers in the last 
three centuries as concerns gravitation, atoms, and the nature of matter 
and force.] Dr. Geyser. ‘Die Philosophischen Begriffe von Ruhe und 
Bewegung in der K6rperwelt.’ [An attempt at an explanation of rest 
and of movement in terms of Scholastic Philosophy. ] 

Vaprost Puitosoprit 1 PsycHouoeit. May, 1896. N. A. Iwantsoff. 
‘On the Fundamental Principle of the Beautiful.’ [Comparing ideal 
with physical beauty, the author places the latter on a much lower 
level.] W. J. Gerrié. ‘Herder’s Philosophy of History’ (concluded). 
[Herder’s system was not teleological, but anthropocentric. Human 
progress is the result of the general laws of the universe, but becomes a 
conscious fact only by ethical law.] S. N. Trubeckoy. ‘The Prin- 
ciples of Idealism’ (continued). [Faith in the absolute reality of the 
external world and of matter cannot stand against philosophical criticism ; 
yet Being is concrete, and, as such, may be the subject of objective faith. ] 
W. Goltser. ‘On Strachoff, as an esthetic critic.’ [Both Strachoff and 
his master, Gregorieff, are severely judged.] W.T. Tshizh. ‘Why our 
Ideas of Space and Time are not subject to Change.’ [The purpose of this 
article is to show that physiological psychology confirms Kant’s views on 
the matter.] D. Konissi. ‘The Book of Respect to Parents.’ [A trans- 
lation of Confucius’ well-known work.] Baron D. Hincburg. ‘The 
Mystical Philosophy of the Jews in the Cabala.’ [A literary and histori- 
cal sketch of the evolution of Cabalistic literature.] N. D. Vinogradoff. 
‘ Psycho-physiological Researches on Microscopical Organisms.’ [The 
author uses Verworn and Binet’s investigations on these organisms to 
decide certain fundamental questions of biology and psychology. ] 











X.—NOTES. 


ADVERTISEMENT OF WELBY PRIZE. 


A prize of £50, to be called the Welby Prize, is offered for the best 
treatise upon the following subject :— 

“The causes of the present obscurity and confusion in psychological 
and philosophical terminology, and the directions in which we may hope 
for efficient practical remedy ”. 

Competition is open to those who, previously to 1st October, 1896, 
have passed the examinations qualifying for a degree at some European 
or American University. 

The donor of the prize desires that general regard be had to the 
classification of the various modes in which a word or other sign may be 
said to possess ‘meaning,’ and to corresponding differences of method in 
the conveyance or interpretation of ‘meaning’. The committee of 
award will consider the practical utility of the work submitted to them, 
as of primary importance. 

The Essays, which may be written in English, French or German, 
must be typewritten and must extend at least to 25,000 words. They 
should be headed by a motto, and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the name of the writer. They may be sent to any member 
of the undersigned committee of award, and must reach their address not 
later than 1st January, 1898. The right of publication of the successful 
treatise is reserved. 


Professor Sutty, 1 Portland Villas, East Heath Road, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 

G. F. Stout, University, Aberdeen, N.B. 

Professor T1TcHENER, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Professor Kijitpr, Wiirzburg, Germany. 

Professeur Sieas Borrac, 27 rue de Berlin, Paris. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear S1r,—May I point out an unfortunate oversight made by me on 
pages 153 and 252 of Elements of Psychology edited from the lectures 
of the late George Croom Robertson? The review there quoted from 
contained in the pages of this journal and signed “ Editor,” was by the 
present Editor and not by Robertson, who had before then resigned. 
To the former I offer my sincere apologies. Neither Mr. Charles Robert- 
son nor Mr. Whittaker is responsible for this mistake, the notes quoting 
from the review having been inserted after they had seen the proofs. 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 
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